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Settlement of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
at Gnadenau, Marion County 


ALBERTA PANTLE 


N 1870 the Mennonite colonists? in South Russia were faced with 

the alternative of giving up certain special privileges which 
they had enjoyed for nearly a century or founding new homes in 
other lands. These privileges, promised by Catherine the Great in a 
manifest issued July 22, 1763, included the right of freedom of wor- 
ship, settlement in closed communities, establishment of schools in 
the German language, almost complete local autonomy in political 
and economic affairs,? and exemption from military service. These 
guarantees had been respected by each succeeding emperor until 
1870 when Czar Alexander II decided to abolish them. The terms 
of his decision gave the Mennonites ten years in which to emigrate 
or to conform as bona fide Russian citizens. 

Despite their long years in Russia the Mennonites were a separate 
and distinct group, a virtual state within a state. Held together in 
their compact villages by ties of race, religion and language, there 
had not been any need or inclination for contact with their Russian 
neighbors. Because of this voluntary isolation and lack of interest 
in affairs of the world few of the Mennonites had kept pace with 
changing conditions in Europe. They did not realize that the grow- 
ing nationalism and democracy of the age precluded further favor- 
ing of minorities. Consequently the revoking of the privileges came 
as a complete surprise and many felt that it was a breach of faith 
on the part of the Russian government. A compulsory military law 
passed early in 1871 caused even greater concern because it threat- 
ened one of the fundamentals of their belief. 


1. The Mennonite population of South Russia in 1870 was approximately forty-five 
thousand. Some were Germanic, Swiss or Polish in origin but many were Dutch. Driven 
from Holland by religious intolerance they had settled in Danish Prussia and along the Delta 
of the Vistula as early as the middle of the sixteenth century. Here they had adopted thé 
use of the German language and acquired a German culture, both of which remained virtually 
intact during their residence in Russia. They also prospered materially and this prosperity 
fostered intolerance and jealousy among the non-Mennonite inhabitants. By the latter part 
of the eighteenth century the situation had become critical, and when Catherine issued a 
general invitation to the Mennonites to settle in South Russia in 1786, many families migrated. 
The two principal colonies were Chortitz with eighteen villages and Molotschna with forty-six. 
Several independent colonies were established. As the original settlements outgrew their land 
allotments, daughter colonies were founded. The Crimean colony at Karassan with which 
this paper is concerned was founded in 1862 by settlers from the Molotschna colony.—Smith, 
C. Henry, The Story of the Mennonites (Berne, Ind., Mennonite Book Concern, 1941), pp. 
888-403. 


2. Contact between the Russian government and the Mennonite colonists was exercised 
through a supervisory commission (Fuersorge Komitee) organized in 1818. This commission, 
usually headed by a German, had consistently maintained a liberal policy toward the Men- 
nonites.—Ibid., p. 413. 
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Almost immediately steps were taken to protect their established 
rights. Leading men were chosen by the various colonies to go to 
St. Petersburg for an audience with the Czar. Several delegations 
were sent during the next two years but none was successful. Inter- 
views with certain high officials gave them no promise of a repeal 
of the hated decree, only the intimation that some sort of noncom- 
batant service might be substituted for actual military duty. As 
time went on hopes faded, and determined against compromise with 
the government, a few of the Mennonites began active plans for 
emigration. 

One of these men was Cornelius Jansen,? a merchant of Berdi- 
ansk * and formerly Prussian consul at that place. He wrote John 
F. Funk, editor of the Mennonite newspaper, Herald der Wahrheit, 
at Elkhart, Ind., asking for information about conditions for settle- 
ment in the Middle West of the United States. He also made in- 
quiries of the British consul at Berdiansk concerning the availa- 
bility of land in Canada. These later inquiries led to an exchange 
of communications between British and Canadian officials with the 
result that Canada soon began an active campaign to secure the 
Mennonites as settlers. The government promised the prospective 
colonists practically all the privileges they had had in Russia in- 
cluding exemption from military service. Large tracts of land in 
Manitoba were offered for settlement. In the United States little 
official recognition was given to the Russian Mennonite migration. 

Several independent parties of Mennonites “scouted” this country 
in 1872. The next year congregations in South Russia and Prussia 
where conditions were very similar sent twelve representatives who 
arrived in May and spent much of the summer visiting the Middle 
West of the United States and Canada.’ Some of them immediately 
decided on recommending settlement in Canada. Others were im- 


8. Because of his activities in behalf of the migration movement, Cornelius Jansen was 
exiled from Russia in 1873. He came to America and located temporarily in Iowa. In 1874, 
with a group of other Mennonites, he purchased 20,000 acres of land in Jefferson county, Ne- 
braska. His son, Peter Jansen, has taken a prominent part in state and national affairs. 

4. Berdiansk, a thriving city on the Sea of Azov, was one of the principal ports for the 
exportation of products from the Mennonite colonies in South Russia. 

6. John Fretz Funk, born April 6, 1835, in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, was the great, 
great grandson of Bishop Heinrich Funk who settled in America in 1717. He became inter- 
ested in the work of the church at an early age and was ordained into the ministry in 1865. 
In addition to publishing the Herald der Wahrheit for many years, he sponsored many in- 
stitutions of benefit to the Mennonites in America.—Kolb, Aaron C., “John Fretz Funk, 1835- 
1980; an Appreciation,”” The Mennonite Quarterly Review, Scottdale, Pa., July, October, 1932 
(v. VI, Nos. 3, 4). 

6. 31 Vict., c. 40, Sect. 17, approved May 22, 1868. 

7. The delegation was composed of Jacob Buller, Leonhard Suderman, Jacob Peters, 
Heinrich Wiebe, Cornelius Buhr, Cornelius Toevs, David Klaasen, Paul and Lorenz Tschetter 
representing congregations in South Russia, William Ewert of West Prussia, and Tobias Unruh 
and Andreas Schrag of Poland.—Smith, C. Henry, The Coming of the Russian Mennonites 
(Berne, Ind., Mennonite Book Concern, 1927), pp. 51, 52. 
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pressed with tracts of cheap government land in the Dakotas. Two 
of the delegation, William Ewert and Jacob Buller, accompanied by 
Christian Krehbiel ® of Summerfield, Ill., inspected land in Kansas. 
They were especially pleased with the Arkansas river valley between 
Newton and Hutchinson. 

Most of the delegates did not seem concerned with the question 
of special rights in the United States. But two, a bit more cautious 
than the others, addressed a petition to President Grant. They 
asked for exemption from military service for a period of fifty years, 
excuse from jury duty, judgeship and voting, the right of establish- 
ing schools in the German language and the privilege of settling in 
closed communities. The President replied, through the Secretary 
of State, Hamilton Fish, that certain of the privileges asked for were 
matters for the individual states to decide. He gave them no en- 
couragement in regard to military duty, although it was very cer- 
tain, he said, that the United States would not be engaged in a 
major foreign war during the next fifty years. President Grant, 
in his annual address to congress on December 1, 1873, spoke highly 
of the Russian Mennonites as prospective settlers and suggested 
favorable action in their behalf. 

During the following months several bills were introduced into 
each house of congress and lengthy debates ensued. There was no 
objection to the Mennonites as a people but there was much oppo- 
sition to the idea of passing special legislation in favor of any one 
group. Said Sen. Powell Clayton of Arkansas, 

it seems to me that under our system of Government we ought not 
to depart from the general rule which we make applicable to all people. We 
have certain advantages here of our own. We are not selfish in those advan- 
tages. We are willing that persons from abroad may come here, and by be- 


coming citizens of this country share with us in those advantages. That ap- 
plies to Germans and to men of all other nationalities.1° 


No action was then or at any time taken by the federal government, 


8. Christian Krehbiel, son of John and Katherine Krehbiel, was born in Germany, October 
18, 1832. He came to America at the age of eighteen and settled in Ohio. He was ms arried, 
March 14, 1858, to Susanna Ruth. They came to Halstead, Kan., in 1879, and for a number 
of years conducted an Indian school for pupils from the Arapahoe and Cheyenne agency in 
the Indian territory. After the school was discontinued the Krehbiel home was turned inte 
an orphanage. Mr. Krehbiel died in 1909.—Moundridge Journal, ‘“‘Golden Jubilee Edition,”’ 
October 7, 1937, p. 22. 


9. The petition, dated July 26, 1878, was prepared and presented by Paul and Lorenz 
Tschetter, representatives of the Hutterites. An interesting account of the tour and the cir- 
cumstances connected with the presentation of the petition is found in “The Diary of Paul 
Tschetter, 1878,”’ translated and edited by J. M. Hofer.—The Mennonite Quarterly Review, 
April, July, 1981 (v. V, Nos. 2, 8). Efforts to obtain legislation in the United States congress 
favorable to the Mennonites are discussed in Leibbrandt, Georg, ‘‘The Emigration of the 
German Mennonites From Russia To the United States and Canada in 1873- 1880,” in ibid., 
October, 1932; January, 1938 (v. VI, No. 4; v. VII, No. 1). 

10. Congressional Record: Containing the Proceedings and Debates of the Forty-Third 
Congress, First Session (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1874), v. II, Pt. 4, p. 8056. 
Senator ‘Clayton was a former resident of Leavenworth. 
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but three of the states, Kansas, Minnesota and Nebraska, passed 
laws exempting the Mennonities from serving in the state militias. 

In contrast to the irresolute policy of the government toward the 
Mennonites were the determined efforts of the prominent Mennon- 
ites already living in this country, the agents in the state land 
offices and the land departments of the various railroads to induce 
them to come here to settle. To encourage railroad building during 
the 1850’s and 1860’s the federal government had made liberal grants 
of land to the transcontinental lines and other strategic roads west 
of the Mississippi river. Cheap lands and scarcity of cash char- 
acterized the West at this period and it was difficult for the railroads 
to turn their land into money badly needed in the construction of 
new lines. 

An act of congress in 1863 gave the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad Company 6,400 acres of land for each mile of road sat- 
isfactorily constructed.'2 This amounted to some 3,000,000 acres in 
the state of Kansas. The land was in alternate sections only and ex- 
tended approximately ten miles on either side of the tracks. A Santa 
Fe land and immigration department was established. The land 
was surveyed and local sales agents were appointed in all the larger 
towns along the line west of Florence.’* Fortunately for the Men- 
nonites, the foreign immigration department was under the manage- 
ment of C. B. Schmidt.’* A German himself, he was able to deal di- 
rectly and successfully with the Russian Mennonites. 

In July, 1873, the delegation of twelve returned to Europe favor- 
ably impressed with the United States. Already several Mennonite 
families from the Crimea had left for America.“ Soon a number of 
colonists had decided upon emigration. One of the first groups to be- 
gin active preparations was the entire congregation of the Krimmer 

11. Laws of Kansas, 1874, Ch. LXXXV, March 19, 1874; General Laws of Minnesota for 
1877, Ch. XVI, March 2, 1877; Laws . . . of the State of Nebraska for 1877 (February 
14, 1877), p. 48. None of the laws specifically names the Mennonites. The Kansas law reads: 
“Section 2. That the following persons are exempted from enrollment in the militia of the 
state: . . . all persons who shall, on or before the first day of May of each year, make 
and file with the county clerk of their county an affidavit that they are members of any re- 
ligious society or organization by whose creed or discipline the bearing of arms is forbidden.” 


The laws of the other two states mentioned are similar. These laws did not apply to service 
in the federal army. 
12. Public Laws of the United States of America, Passed at the Third Session of the 
Thirty-Seventh Congress, 1862-1863 (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1863), pp. 772-774. 
13. Bradley, Glenn Danford, The Story of the Santa Fe (Boston, Richard G. Badger, 
1920), pp. 107-113. 


14. For a biographical sketch of Carl Bernhard Schmidt, see Kansas Historical Collections 
v. IX, p. 485. His activities as foreign immigration agent of the Santa Fe are described 
in his ‘“‘Reminiscences of Foreign Immigration Work for Kansas,” ibid., pp. 485-497. 

15. Several families of Mennonites from the Crimea came to America in 18738. The 
largest group consisting of twenty-seven families arrived in New York in July at the time 
the delegation of twelve were sailing for Europe. In this party were Jacob Funk, Johann 
Fast and Heinrich Flaming who settled near Marion Centre, Kan. The remainder settled in 
Minnesota and Dakota.—Smith, The Coming of the Russian Mennonites, pp. 92, 132. 
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Mennonite Brethren at Annefeld, near Simferopol, under the leader- 
ship of their founder and elder, Jacob A. Wiebe."® 

As with other Mennonites bent on emigration, the Krimmer Breth- 
ren encountered many difficulties. Land and other property had to be 
disposed of in a short time and the market was flooded. Buyers were 
wary and many fine farms sold for much less than their actual value. 

The Russian government, by this time alarmed over the prospec- 
tive loss of thousands of its ablest farmers, made a strong effort to 
induce them to stay. General von Todtleben was sent as a special 
emissary of the Czar to meet with the various congregations. He 
now promised the Mennonites noncombatant duties in lieu of mil- 
itary service 17 and spoke at length of the difficulties they would en- 
counter in establishing new homes in America. Through his efforts 
many of the more liberal Mennonites were persuaded to stay in 
Russia.1* The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, having disposed of 
their land and being convinced that they were right in their deter- 
mination to emigrate, went ahead with their plans. Elder Wiebe ad- 
dressed a petition to the general in which he thanked His Majesty 
for favors that had been granted to his people in the past and asked 
for permission to leave the empire. This request was readily granted 
by General von Todtleben. 

Passports were applied for, as Elder Wiebe later said, ‘because 
we wanted to emigrate from Russia as honest people.” '® Records do 
not show that this particular group had any difficulty in obtaining 
them although some of the Mennonites had to wait many tedious 
months and pay heavily in fees and gratuities to unscrupulous gov- 
ernment officials. 

The Inman Steamship Line on which the Annefeld congregation 
had chosen to travel allowed only twenty cubic feet of baggage free 
for each adult ticket from Hamburg to New York.*® Some families 


16. Certain divisions had occurred within the Mennonite church in Russia although they 
were fundamentally the same in belief. Organization of new groups had come about as a 
rule because of the religious zeal of leaders who believed that the church had become too 
worldly. One such group was the Kleine Gemeinde founded by Claas Reimer in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. A small faction of the Kleine Gemeinde migrated to the 
Crimea about 1860, and in 1869, under the leadership of Jacob A. Wiebe, had organized a 
church which became known as the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren. 

17. Noncombatant services included duty in hospitals, munition factories and forestry 
service. 

18. It has been estimated that less than one-third of the total Mennonite population left 
Russia at that time. By 1883 approximately eighteen thousand had settled in the United 
States and Canada with some five thousand in Kansas.—Smith, The Coming of the Russian 
Mennonites, pp. 129, 130. 

19. Letter of Jacob A. Wiebe in Bradley, op. cit., p. 119. 


20. Various Mennonite organizations made contracts with steamship and railroad com- 
panies for the transportation of immigrants. A joint contract was made with the Inman line 
and the Erie railroad by the Mennonite Board of Guardians (see Footnote 21). The original 
document is in the Mennonite Historical Library, Goshen, Ind. In return for low fares, whole- 
some and adequate food, comfortable accommodations, prompt service, lay-over privileges, 
etc., the board agreed to use their influence to have all of the Mennonites choose the said 
Inman line and Erie railroad on their route from Europe to their new homes in America.— 
Leibbrandt, Georg, ““The Emigration of the German Mennonites From Russia to the United 
States and Canada, 1873-1880,” loc. cit., January, 1933 (v. VII, No. 1), pp. 29-81. 
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could afford to pay excess baggage, but many could not; in fact 
some had to borrow passage money. In addition to personal effects 
it was thought necessary to bring furniture, tools, agricultural im- 
plements and grains and seeds for planting. Since space was so 
limited careful selection and packing was necessary. Nearly every 
family planned to bring several varieties of fruit, sunflower seeds, 
watermelon seeds and a peck or two of wheat, oats or other grain. 
Thus they would be able to grow some of the crops in America to 
which they were accustomed in Russia. 

Elder Wiebe and his congregation left Annefeld on May 30, 1874. 
They traveled the usual emigrant route by way of Odessa, Lemberg 
and Breslau to Hamburg. Here they embarked for America on 
the Inman line steamship City of Brooklyn. They stopped en route 
at Liverpool and sailed from there on July 2. After a stormy cross- 
ing they reached New York on July 15. Here they were met by 
Bernard Warkentin, representative of the newly organized Men- 
nonite Board of Guardians.”! He directed them to Elkhart, Ind., 
where John F. Funk gave them further assistance. Arriving in Elk- 
hart on Saturday afternoon, part of the group were quartered in 
an empty building which Elder Funk had provided and the rest 
were allowed to stay in the Mennonite church. 

On Sunday afternoon Elder Wiebe preached, by invitation, to a 
large audience. Members of the Elkhart church generously donated 
food and other necessities for the poorer families among the Krim- 
mer Mennonite Brethren and work was found for some of the men. 
As soon as his people were settled, Elder Wiebe, accompanied by 
Franz Janzen, started west to look for a place of settlement. 
They traveled over much of Nebraska and then came down into 
Kansas. Here C. B. Schmidt showed them all the available land 
the Santa Fe had to offer as far west as Great Bend. Much of the 
land they looked at in both Nebraska and Kansas was satisfactory 
and a decision was difficult to make. According to Elder Wiebe, 
“In Nebraska we were afraid of the deep wells which had to be 
drilled and cost much money, our people did not have much money 


21. When the Russian Mennonite migration to America began the Mennonites in this coun- 
try made plans to help the immigrants. The Mennonite Board of Guardians was organized 
for this purpose. They gave advice, rendered valuable assistance in problems of transporta- 
tion and settlement and collected money for the immigrant poor. The first officers of the 
board were: Christian Krehbiel, president, John F. Funk, treasurer, David Goerz, secretary, 
and Bernard Warkentin, agent. David Goerz and Bernard Warkentin spent many months in 
New York meeting the immigrants and helping them arrange for their transportation west. 
All the men named above with the exception of John F. Funk later made their homes in 
Kansas. A sketch of Christian Krehbiel is given in Footnote 8. David Goerz settled in 
Halstead in 1875 and established a publishing house. He was instrumental in founding Bethel 
College at Newton, and acted as business administrator of that school for a number of years. 
For a sketch of the life of Bernard Warkentin, see Kansas Historical Collections, v. XI, p. 151. 
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and were used to dug wells, so we decided for Kansas where we 
found the wells shallow.” ?* 

One hot day in August the three men were eating their dinner on 
the banks of the south branch of the Cottonwood river in Risley 
township, Marion county. After they had eaten Schmidt said that 
while he hoped they would decide to settle on Santa Fe land in Kan- 
sas he had no more land to show them. He believed he had done 
his part. Because the land suited them as well as any other or 
perhaps because they were influenced by the presence of other Men- 
nonite settlers in Marion county,” a decision was soon reached by 
Elder Wiebe and Mr. Janzen. They contracted for twelve sections 
in the northeast corner of Risley township. The land, of course, lay 
in alternate sections and was not in one large tract. 

The site chosen was eight miles west of Marion Centre ** and about 
fourteen miles northwest of Peabody, the nearest point on the main 
line of the Santa Fe. The population of Marion county at that time 
was between four and five thousand people with the greater part 
living in the eastern half. The three towns, Peabody, Florence and 
Marion Centre, had a combined population of eleven hundred. The 
western half was very sparsely settled, the only settlement of any 
size being centered around Durham Park, the shorthorn ranch of 
Albert Crane.*5 

Mr. Schmidt offered to go to Elkhart to arrange for the transpor- 
tation of the colony to Kansas while the two Krimmer Brethren 
stayed in Peabody to prepare for their arrival. Elder Wiebe rented 
an empty store building to house the party when they came. For 
himself he bought a stove, a table, two horses and a wagon. During 
the long days of waiting he began to feel the weight of his responsi- 
bility. His people were poor and it would be a year before they 
could expect any return from the soil, provisions would have to be 
bought and houses built before winter, which would soon be upon 
them. The summer of 1874 had been dry and hot. On August 6 
the grasshoppers had swept through Marion county destroying crops 


22. Letter of Jacob A. Wiebe in Bradley, op. cit., p. 121. 


23. The first Mennonite settlement in Marion county was made in 1870 by a group from 
Pennsylvania under the leadership of M. W. Keim. In the fall of 1873 the Crimean families, 
mentioned in Footnote 15, settled along the Cottonwood river west of Marion. Early in 1874 
the Prussian representative in the delegation of twelve, William Ewert, together with Franz 
Funk and Cornelius Jantz settled near by. The community, known as Bruderthal, was a short 
distance northwest of the land chosen for the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren settlement. 

24. The name Marion Centre was changed to Marion in January, 1882.—Peabody Gazette, 
January 26, 1882. 


25. The Crane ranch was founded in 1872 and became one of the most noted shorthorn 
ranches in the West. The ranch house stood near the site of the old Cottonwood crossing of 
the Santa Fe trail where Moore’s ranch, tavern and trading-post had been established in 
1859.—Day, David I., ‘Memories of the Crane Ranch,”’ Milking Shorthorn Journal, Chicago, 
May, June, 1941 (v. XXII, Nos. 5, 6). 
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and stripping trees and shrubs of their leaves.** It was not strange 
that the elder doubted whether they would be able to make a living 
in such a place. 

The colony arrived in Peabody late Saturday night or early Sun- 
day morning, August 16. Jacob G. Barkman,?’ then a lad of five, 
writes that “Everybody slept because of the long and tiresome jour- 
ney, . . . except my mother, who was troubled with her little 
boy, that called for an early breakfast.” She saw the door of the 
car open and Elder Wiebe came in. His call “all asleep” aroused 
every one. 

As nearly as can be determined the colonists left Peabody on the 
day of their arrival.” John Fast, Jr., who had come to the county 
the year before, sent a team and wagon, and William Ewert, Mrs. 
Peter Funk, John Ratzloff and possibly others sent teams. Elder 
Wiebe loaded some lumber and household goods into his own wagon, 
and with his family on top of the load, led the way to the site he 
had chosen for the settlement. 

The country northwest of Peabody is a rolling prairie. At that 
time it was covered with grass three feet high. There were no 
roads, no trees except a fringe along the creek banks, and no sign of 
habitation except an occasional settler’s shanty. Many of these 
were deserted because of the drought and grasshopper invasion of the 
preceding weeks. The hot, dry winds sweeping over the prairies 
and the parched grass made the countryside seem even more deso- 
late and uninviting than it would have been in a normal season. 
Mrs. Wiebe burst into tears when she saw where they were to live. 
Probably her discouragement was shared by many other mothers in 
the colony that first day. 

Elder Wiebe and his family lived for a few days at the home of 
John Risley *° who had settled in the township in 1870. Mrs. Funk 
cleared her large barn and fourteen families found shelter there. On 


26. Marion County Record, Marion, August 8, 1874. 


27. Letter of the Reverend Jacob G. Barkman to Alberta Pantle, dated June 7, 1944. 
Mr. Barkman, the son of Peter M. (1845-1904) and Anna Barkman (1843-1910), was born 
in the Crimea January 9, 1870. Since coming to America in 1874 the family has been closely 
associated with the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren settlement. Mr. Barkman still lives near 
the site of his first home in Kansas, Information furnished by him was very helpful in the 
compilation of this paper. His parents are buried in the cemetery of the Krimmer Men- 
nonite Brethren church south of Hillsboro. 

28. In many accounts of this colony the date of settlement is given as Sunday, August 17. 
This is incorrect inasmuch as August 17 in 1874 was on Monday. It seems likely that the 


day of the week rather than the date of the month would be remembered by those relating 
the story in later years. 


29. John M. Risley and his brother West settled on a section of land eight miles west 
of Marion Centre in 1870. He was postmaster of the station which bore his name for many 
years, the mail being delivered from Peabody. John M. Risley was prominent in county 
politics during the early period.—Writers’ program of the Work Projects Administration in 
Kansas, A Guide to Hillsboro, Kansas (Hillsboro, The Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 
1940), pp. 85, 86. 
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Sunday night a long table the length of the barn was laid and the 
entire congregation sat down to their first love-feast in America. 
Some of the men turned their wagon boxes upside down and slept 
under them until they could get their houses built. They built light 
board shanties at first and dug wells. Before they were settled one 
of their number, Mrs. Abraham Cornelson, died. This was the first 
death in the colony in Kansas. 

Accustomed to village communities in Russia, the Krimmer Men- 
nonite Brethren planned the same type of settlement in America. 
The village was named Gnadenau meaning Meadow of Grace.*° It 
was destined to become the most perfect of the few communal vil- 
lages organized by the Mennonites in Kansas. Even here the sys- 
tem lasted only two or three years. Conditions in America differed 
very greatly from conditions in Russia and many factors entered 
into the breakdown of the closed community.*! 

The village proper of Gnadenau occupied section 11. A street was 
cut through the center of the section from east to west. To-day this 
street is a public thoroughfare, one of the few roads in Marion 
county located midway between section lines. Each half of the 
section was divided into twenty strips of equal width and a little 
less than half of a mile in length. The dwellings were to be built on 
either side of the street, although in reality very few buildings were 
ever erected on the south side. Noble L. Prentis in describing a trip 
to Gnadenau in August, 1875, remarked that, “The houses of Gnad- 
enau present every variety of architecture, but each house is deter- 
mined on one thing, to keep on the north side of the one street of the 
town and face to the south.” ** E. W. Hoch, proprietor of the Marion 
County Record, visited the village a year later and made this ob- 
servation: “It is all or most all of it on one side of the street.” ** 

At first it was planned that the villagers would farm only five 
sections, section 11 and the sections adjoining it at the four corners, 
namely: sections 1, 3, 13 and 15. Land lying at a greater distance 

80. No accurate list of the original colony has been found. The heads of families in 
Gnadenau, as compiled from the Kansas state census of 1875, included: Jacob Friesen, John 
Keck, Francis Janzen, Jacob Cornelson, Abraham Cornelson, Andrew Pankratz, Peter Berg, 
Gerhard Wohlegemuth, Martin Friesen, Gerhard Cornelson, Peter Wohlegemuth, Frank 
Groening, Aaron Shellenberg, Jacob Wiebe, David Block, Henry Block, Isaac Friesen, Peter 
Barkman, Abraham Goossen, John Harder, Cornelius Friesen, Francis Hine, Anna F. Harms, 
Abraham Coop, Jacob Harms, Peter Janzen, Cornelius Enns, Abraham Becker. 


Several of this group became members of the Gnadenau settlement between August, 1874, 
and March, 1875, when the census was taken. 

$1. Factors contributing to the breakdown of the village system included: Absence of the 
necessity for banding together for safety as they had been forced to do along the Turkish 
border in South Russia; improved agricultural machinery which made ‘“‘strip” farming im- 
practicable; the spirit of the American frontier which tolerated no barriers; close contact 
with non-Mennonite neighbors; confusion which arose over the allocation of taxes 

82. The Commonwealth, Topeka, August 20, 1875. 

338. Marion County Record, Marion, August 11, 1876. 
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from the townsite was to be used for grazing at first and later for 
farming. The strips in the village proper were numbered from one 
to ten thus making four sets of numbering in the square mile. The 
four strips in the center of the mile were to be reserved for com- 
munity buildings, church, school, etc. The four outlying sections 
were divided into twenty strips of equal width and one mile in 
length and numbered in the same way that the strips in the village 
were numbered. The residents of é¢ach quarter of the townsite 
farmed in the section nearest their homes, each being responsible 
for the farming of the land in the strips bearing the same number as 
that on which he lived. In this way the distance traveled by each 
farmer in reaching his land was equalized. The farming of these 
narrow strips became a nuisance after the use of American farm ma- 
chinery was adopted. In Russia it was customary for those in 
charge of the village to designate the crops to be sown in each field 
and to plan a systematic rotation of crops. Probably this plan 
would also have been followed in Gnadenau had the village system 
continued for a longer period of time. 

Following the Russian custom the village was to be governed by 
a committee of three men. They served without pay, meeting once 
a week to transact the business of the village. They settled disputes 
between members, although in the case of an actual crime the laws 
of the state governed. The committee designated work to be done 
and planned public improvements. Another of its tasks was the 
appointing of the village herdsmen. 

The Santa Fe, in advertising grant land, offered several plans for 
payment. The most liberal terms allowed eleven years’ time with 
specified dates for payment on the principal and interest at seven 
percent. Generous discounts were given in shorter term offers and 
for cash purchases. As soon as the payments were completed a 
warranty deed was given to the purchaser.** 

Elder Wiebe, in discussing the purchase of the land at Gnadenau, 
says: 

We originally bought 12 sections of land of the railroad company in Risley 
township, later Liberty township, on ten years’ credit; we had to pay down 
some, and the dear friend and general agent C. B. Schmidt, and Case and 
Billings,5 have treated us nicely and faithfully. We were all poor people, 


84. The schedule of terms is described in a pamphlet in the files of the Library of the 
Kansas State Historical Society. It is entitled How and Where To Get a Living; a Sketch 
of “The Garden of the West,” Presenting Facts Worth Knowing Concerning the Lands of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co., in Southwestern Kansas (Boston, Published by 
the Company, 1876). This is but one of the numerous pamphlets issued by the railroad in 
its efforts to interest prospective settlers in its grant lands. 

85. The real estate firm of Alex E. Case and Levi Billings in Marion Centre. They were 
the authorized agents for the Santa Fe grant lands. 
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many families owed their traveling expenses. They had to go im debt for land, 
oxen, plow, farmer’s wagon and even their sod house; they had to have provi- 
sions for a year; there was no chance of earning something, so they had to go 
in debt for that too, so there was no other way than to borrow money, but 
where? We were strangers, had no friends here, only Bernard Warkentin of 
Halstead knew us from Russia, and he helped us through Elder Christian 
Krehbiel with a loan of a thousand dollars, when those were distributed, it was 
said, “Brother Wiebe, we also need oxen and a plow to break prairie.” Then 
Cornelius Jansen, of Nebraska, the well-known Consul Jansen, loaned us one 
thousand dollars; when these were distributed, it was said, “Brother Wiebe, we 
have to buy provisions for a year, and some lumber to build little houses,” then 
the Elder Wilhelm Ewart loaned us one thousand dollars. Then the time of 
payment for the land came, so Jacob Funk loaned us one thousand dollars.3¢ 


Notwithstanding the scarcity of money during the first few years, 
the people of Gnadenau prospered. A survey of the records in the 
office of the register of deeds at Marion shows that practically all 
the land in the original five sections comprising the original colony 
was paid for and warranty deeds issued to the owners by 1879, only 
five years after settlement.** 

Soon after their arrival the villagers began breaking sod in prep- 
aration for the planting of crops the next year. In the fall of 1874 
they were able to rent some plowed ground from English neighbors 
in sections 12 and 14. Farmers in the vicinity were discouraged 
because of the drought and grasshopper plague of the preceding 
summer and a few had deserted their land. Not a very encourag- 
ing prospect for the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, but they planted 
a little wheat and were rewarded with a good harvest in the sum- 
mer of 1875. According to some former members of the village 
they had brought some seed wheat with them.** This was appar- 
ently augmented by American grown wheat because Elder Wiebe 
speaks of having paid 70 cents a bushel for it. 

Two crops grown in abundance by the farmers of Gnadenau were 
not common on the American farm. They were Russian sunflowers, 
the seeds of which were used for food, and watermelons, another 
favorite item in their diet. Noble L. Prentis wrote, after a visit 
to Gnadenau in 1875: “Of course we visited the watermelon fields, 

36. Letter of Jacob A. Wiebe in Bradley, op. cit., p. 123. 


87. The deeds for the railroad grant lands are found in ‘“‘Deed Book V.” 


88. Several writers in recent years have given sole credit to the Mennonites at Gnadenau 
for the introduction of Turkey Red wheat into this country. This claim would be difficult to 
prove and is, perhaps, of less importance than has been attached to it. Even though the 
Krimmer Brethren brought some of this variety of wheat and planted it in the fall of 1874, 
the same thing could have been done at Bruderthal founded in the fall of 1873 or in Morris 
county where Jacob Remple and four other families settled in the spring of 1874. Other 
Mennonite colonies were founded too late in the fall of 1874 to have been able to get wheat 
planted. James C. Malin, as a result of his research on wheat growing in Kansas, believes 
this group cannot be given entire credit for introducing hard winter wheat.—Malin, James C., 
Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas (Lawrence, University of Kansas Press, 1944), 
p. 260. 
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which, in the aggregate, seemed about a quarter section. Mr. Wiebe 
insisted on donating a hundred pounds or so of the fruit, fearing 
we might get hungry on the road.” *® Other visitors have com- 
mented on the immensity of the watermelon patches and the re- 
markable success of the Mennonites in raising melons. 

Early Gnadenau presented an unusual appearance to the non- 
Mennonite residents of the county. W. J. Groat visited the village 
on January 7, 1875, just five months after its settlement. From 
him we get our first description of the place: 


Approaching it from the east you ascend a gentle raise of table-land of 
one-half mile, and at the summit of this gentle slope is where this peculiar 
people have built their strange village. At a distance, to a casual observer, 
it has the appearance of a group of hay-ricks, but on drawing nearer you 
will perceive human beings passing in and out. Driving past the school 
house—which is the first building in town, and is a snug frame house, neatly 
painted; and we understand both the English and German dialects are taught 
within its walls—we pulled up at what we would call an adobe hut, or wig- 
wam; being constructed of prairie sod, cut in brick form and dried in the 
sun. The majority of these “fix-ups” have no side walls whatsoever, the roof 
starting from the ground, and only the gables are laid up with these brick. 
The roof is simply composed of poles thatched, or shingled, with prairie grass; 
with an adobe chimney, projecting twelve or sixteen inches only above this 
dry hay. We were not in the fire insurance business or we would not have 
halted. We were met at the door and invited in, and following, we were 
in the rear, and closing the door behind us, which darkened the room, we 
started in their wake; but what was our astonishment to find ourself plank 
upon the heels of a horse, but we were soon relieved by our hostess throwing 
open another door on the opposite side of the stable (for such it proved to be) 
revealing a small passage between a horse and a cow leading into the presence 
of the family; each one coming forward and saying “welcome,” at the same 
time giving us a hearty shake of the hand. From the appearance of these 
buildings on the exterior, and in some instances having to pass through a 
stable to get in, we were not a little surprised at the neat appearance of the 
interior. Instead of a stove they have a large brick furnace, which will, they 
assured us, keep the room comfortable for a whole day with only one heat- 
ing. The furniture consists principally of bedding, of which they seem to 
have an abundant supply, and of the warmest material. Nearly every family 
has an old fashioned German time-piece, reaching from the ceiling to the 
floor, the weights and pendulum of polished brass, and apparently heavy 
enough to run a small engine; but we noticed they all kept the same time. 
They have as yet but little use for the improved chair system, as they use 
their trunks and chests for that purpose. Still it will be remembered that 
these people have all moved in in the last six months, and a few have neat 
frame houses. . . .10 


Practically all the furniture in use at this time had been brought 


39. The Commonwealth, Topeka, August 20, 1875. 
40. Marion County Record, Marion, January 16, 1875. 
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from Russia. During the first few years it was supplemented by 
other pieces made by the villagers themselves and still later by fur- 
niture purchased in the stores. The beds they brought with them 
are of special interest. They were divided lengthwise, and during 
the daytime could be pushed together somewhat like a modern-day 
studio couch. This not only conserved space but with the covers 
piled on top made a very good seat. Several pieces of the furniture 
brought to America by members of the Gnadenau community are on 
display in the Tabor College Museum at Hillsboro. Many of the 
tools and some of the house furnishings in the museum were made by 
Jacob Friesen, Sr., who must have been a very fine carpenter and 
machinist. 

The ovens or stoves mentioned by Mr. Groat created considerable 
interest among the Americans living nearby. Within a few years 
one of their neighbors had installed one in his home and others 
planned to do so.*' An early visitor to Gnadenau aptly describes 
the stoves. 


The perhaps greatest curiosity about their houses, is their oven fire-places, 
and with one of which the whole house is well heated and the cooking done for 
twenty-four hours, the coldest seasons of the year, and all from the burning of 
four good-sized arm-fulls of straw. The oven (will call it such) is built of the 
brick of their own make, and is generally 7 feet high, 7 feet long, and about 
two feet wide, and situated about equally in each of the three lower rooms. 
The door of the oven is in the kitchen, as is also a door through which to allow 
the smoke to escape in the chimney, both of which are opened and closed at 
will; otherwise the oven is perfectly air tight. The blaze from the straw passes 
from the front to the rear and then back again to the front of the oven, the 
smoke passing out through another smaller door near the top of the oven and 
into the chimney. In its circuit through the oven the blaze passes around a 
couple of smaller ones conveniently opened into from the sitting rooms, con- 
structed of iron, inside of the large oven. They also have doors to them, and 
in these each family can do nearly all their cooking, as they are each large 
enough to hold half a dozen good-sized vessels. Their bread is generally baked 
in large bread pans placed upon iron stools in the front of the large oven after 
the fire has gone out, something after the manner of our bakers. The chimney 
is good-sized and located just in front of the large oven, and goes straight 
through the top of the house. In some of the chimneys places are fixed to 
hang meat upon to be smoked. Besides the ovens there are small fire-places 
built on each side of a passageway which leads to the door of the oven, and 
are provided with places for cooking and are intended to be used only in warm 
weather, or when the rooms are too warm to admit of the oven being reheated. 
The smoke from these passes up the same chimney. The large oven is heated 
up twice a day during cold weather, with about two arm-fulls of straw each 
time, or a proportional amount of dry manure, or such other fuel as they may 
choose to use, excepting coal, which cannot be used in them. In a country like 


41. Ibid., November 16, 1877. 
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this, where fuel is so scarce and expensive, and straw and its likes so plenty, 
we can but look upon these ovens as among the grandest things in use for this 
country, and might with a sense of economy, neatness and practicability be 
adapted into every house where it is possible to do so. By so doing, it would 
save the expense of stoves and of fuel, . . . and at the same time put to 
good use all the straw and other refuse about the premises.‘? 

One of the first frame houses in Gnadenau was the residence of 
Elder Jacob A. Wiebe. This house at the east end of the village 
street was painted red with board window shutters painted green. 
A contemporary account says: ‘Mr. Wiebe has built a house more 
nearly on the Russian model. He took us over the structure, a maze 
of small rooms and passages, the stable being under the same roof 
with the people, and the granaries over all, the great wheat stacks 
being located at the back door.” # 

The houses were set back from the street to allow for the planting 
of trees and flower beds. E. W. Hoch, during his visit to Gnadenau 
in 1876, was particularly impressed with the beauty of the yards. 
He wrote: “Their yards are immense bouquets. Every other town in 
the county might well imitate Gnadenau in this matter.” ** 

Rows of fruit trees were planted near the houses and shade trees 
lined the village street. Noble L. Prentis, when he visited the Men- 
nonite settlements a second time in 1882, was amazed at the number 
of trees he saw. In describing the three villages of New Alexander- 
wohl, Hoffnungsthal and Gnadenau, he wrote: 

The most surprising thing about these places is the growth of the trees. I 
left bare prairie; I returned to find a score of miniature forests in sight from 
any point of view. The wheat and corn fields were unfenced, of course, but 
several acres around every house were set in hedges, orchards, lanes, and alleys 
of trees; trees in lines, trees in groups, and trees all alone. Im many cases the 
houses were hardly visible from the road, and in a few years will be entirely 
hidden in the cool shade. Where the houses were only a few hundred yards 
apart, as was frequently the case, a path ran from one to the other between 
two lines of poplars or cottonwoods. . . 45 

For their first supplies the people of Gnadenau had to go either to 
Peabody or Marion Centre. It is likely that most of their trading 
was done at the former because it was on the railroad. Grain and 
livestock had to be hauled there for shipment for several years after 
the founding of the colony. At least one Marion Centre merchant 
made a determined bid for their business. He was a young German, 
John C. Mehl, who had started a store in Marion Centre shortly 


42. The Commonwealth, Topeka, December 19, 1875. This is an extract from the Newton 
Kansan of December 9. 


43. The Commonwealth, Topeka, August 20, 1875. 
44. Marion County Record, Marion, August 11, 1876. 
45. The Atchison Daily Champion, May 4, 1882. 
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before the arrival of the Mennonites. He ran this advertisement in 
the Marion County Record dated August 15, 1874, though the paper 
probably was actually published two or three days later: 

About thirty families of Russians have just arrived in Marion County and 
are settling six miles west of Marion Centre. They want to buy thirty or forty 
span of work horses, milch cows, poultry, and everything necessary for the 
opening up of their farms and to live on, for which they will pay cash. 

Have your stock and other articles at Marion Centre, Thursday morning, 
August 20th, and they will meet you with the money. 

For further information call on J. C. Mehl, opposite the postoffice. 

A month later the Record reported that, “One of the liveliest busi- 
ness men in town is our German friend, Mr. J. C. Mehl. He is 
doing a good work for Marion Centre, as well as himself, by attract- 
ing and retaining, by fair and honorable dealing, the trade of our 
newly acquired Russian citizens.” #® Sometimes the Mennonites were 
not dealt with “fair and honorably” during the first months before 
they had some knowledge of English and the value of American 
money. 

Later Mr. Mehl instituted a “sales day,” at which time the farm- 
ers brought in stock and other property which they wished to sell. 
This was a further effort to retain the Mennonite trade. 

As in the case of the other inland towns of the county, a store 
was soon opened at Gnadenau. The first store building stood on 
the south side of the street and later was moved to the north side. 
The storekeeper was forbidden, by the rules of the village, to sell 
either intoxicating drinks or tobacco. The first storekeeper was a 
Russian named Edward Dolgorouki.*? Little is known of him ex- 
cept that after a short time, possibly only a few months, he was 
arrested for larceny and taken to the county seat for trial. There 
is no record of another storekeeper for several years. 

On August 10, 1877, the Risley reporter for the Marion County 
Record wrote: “Our Gnadenau friends want some one to open a 
general grocery store there.” It was not until March of the follow- 
ing year that they were successful. The building was not in the 
village but was located about a quarter of a mile south of the east 
end of the village street in section 12. The owner was Thomas 
Holcomb. In less than a month he had taken a partner, a young 


46. Marion County Record, Marion, September 19, 1874. 


47. Little is known of Edward Dolgorouki. He is reputed to have been an exile from 
Russia. His name appears frequently in the Marion County Record during the first moaths 
of 1874 but no trace of him is found after his trial for grand larceny. Many years a 
Victor Murdock, editor of the Wichita Eagle, wrote of him: ‘Edward Dolgorouki, a 
which Kansas sghould remember and does not. Dolgorouki and other strong men like himself 
Goan the Kansas prairies as paradise. Dolgorouki himself came to Marion county.”— 

ichita (Evening) Eagle, July 19, 1987. 
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man from Illinois whose name is unknown. On March 22, sev- 
eral weeks after the opening of the store, Mr. Holcomb reported 
a brisk business and said that he was receiving from one to two 
hundred eggs a week. Evidently Mr. Holcomb sold quite a variety 
of merchandise because the Risley correspondent for the Peabody 
Gazette sent in this news item in August: “T. J. Holcomb has an 
agency for somebody’s wheat drills, at Gnadenau. Tom’s store 
seems to be a success.” # 

In spite of his apparent success Mr. Holcomb did not stay in busi- 
ness in Gnadenau very long. In June, 1879, a heavy wind blew the 
building down and damaged about $200 worth of merchandise.* 
During August he moved his family and what was left of his stock 
of goods to the new town of Hillsboro.*° 

There was some talk in March, 1875, of building a water grist 
mill on the south branch of the Cottonwood in section 13 but the 
plan did not materialize.5! During the latter part of 1876, however, 
a grist mill operated by a large Dutch windmill was erected just 
west of the village. In March, 1877, we find that: “The grist 
mill at Gnadenau is running night and day when there is wind. 
They grind corn, rye, barley and wheat, but do not bolt any.” * 
We have no record of the length of time this mill was in operation 
but the building itself stood until about twenty-five years ago. In 
the later years it was used as a granary. The mill was built and 
operated by Jacob Friesen, Sr., and his son, Jacob J. Friesen. Later 
Jacob J. Friesen moved to Hillsboro and became a grain and coal 
dealer. He died there April 13, 1940, at the age of eighty-seven. 

Several sorghum mills were located near Gnadenau. As early as 
September 20, 1878, one was operated by C. A. Flippin and a Mr. 
Hine of Gnadenau. Sorghum mills did a good business among 
Mennonites because sorghum molasses was one of the staple articles 
of their diet. A former resident of the village states that some of 
the families used as much as a hundred gallons a year.®* Con- 
sidering the fact that there were ten and twelve and even more 
children to feed in many families this does not seem exaggerated. 

48. Peabody Gazette, August 9, 1878. 

49. Ibid., July 4, 1879. 

50. Ibid., August 15, 1879. 

51. Marion County Record, Marion, March 20, 1875. 


52. Ibid., March 16, 1877. 


58. Janzen, C. C., ‘“‘Americanization of the Russian Mennonites in Central Kansas,” a 
thesis submitted to the department of sociology and the graduate faculty of the University 
of Kansas, . . June 1, 1914 (copy in the Kansas State Historical Society Library), 
p. 78. This thesis together with his dissertation, ‘‘A Social Study of the Mennonite Settle- 
ments in the Counties of Marion, McPherson, Harvey, Reno and Butler, Kansas’’ (Chicago, 
Ill., September, 1926), contain much valuable source material for a study of the Mennonites 
in Kansas. 
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There were two blacksmith shops in Gnadenau during the early 
years. One was located at the west end of the strect and the other 
at the east near the Holcomb store. Two of the blacksmiths were 
Franz Janzen and Gerhard Cornelson. The Cornelson shop was 
moved to Hillsboro in 1881. 

In addition to these established businesses at or near Gnadenau, 
many services were performed by various individuals in the village. 
J. J. Friesen is listed in the 1875 census as a machinist. In the 
same census we find: John Keck, carpenter; Aaron Shellenberg, 
shoemaker; Jacob Harms, painter. Evidently Jacob Harms was 
somewhat more than an ordinary painter because in June, 1877, he 
did some fancy counter-painting in the Wand Drug Store at Marion 
Centre. The editor of the Marion County Record speaks of him 
as being “a truly artistic painter” and says, “We have seen floral 
paintings by him, which looked so natural that we could scarcely 
refrain from attempting to pluck the flowery beauties.”** The 
names of Jacob Harms and John Keck appear in a business direc- 
tory for 1878 as well as the following: Buller, Rev. Jacob (Men- 
nonite); Bushman, G., tailor; Bushman, Henry, carpenter; Fast, 
John, grocery; Flaming, A., schoolteacher; Harder, Rev. John 
(Baptist); Schenkofsky, C., blacksmith; Wedel, Rev. C. (Men- 
nonite); Wiebe, Rev. Jacob (Baptist) .® 

Gnadenau never had a post office but there was one in nearby 
Risley and John Fast, of the village, was the postmaster at least two 
different periods of time. After the founding of Gnadenau, Risley 
lost its identity as a town, if indeed it was ever more than a postal 
station. The two names were used interchangeably while Gnadenau 
was still in Risley township. After the township was divided the 
original settlement of Risley was in Liberty township *® and the 
whole community became known as Gnadenau. 

The Marion & MePherson branch of the Santa Fe railroad was 
built along the north edge of the settlement in 1879 and Hillsboro * 
was established two miles west of Gnadenau. Gradually the need 
for business houses and tradesmen diminished and Hillsboro became 
their trading center. The coming of the railroad was received with 
no little opposition in Gnadenau. The chief factor in this opposition 
was the anticipated rise in taxes but there was also a strong feeling 


54. Marion County Record, Marion, June 22, 1877. 
55. Kansas State Gazetteer and Business Directory . . . 1878 (Detroit, Mich., R. L. 
Polk & Co., and A. C. Danser), pp. 662, 663. 


56. Liberty township was formed November 8, 1879.—‘‘Records of Proceedings of the 
County Commissioners,’’ Book 3, p. 269, MS. volume in courthouse, Marion. 

57. Hillsboro was named for John G. Hill who homesteaded near the site of the future 
Gnadenau in 1871. The town was laid out June 24, 1879. 
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that the new railroad would bring new non-German settlers whose 
presence would endanger the entity of the Mennonite community. 
At an election in Risley township on December 16, 1878, the railroad 
bonds carried by a vote of 77 to 43. It was charged that the Marion 
Centre political ring had invaded the township on election day, and 
by fair means and foul had exerted pressure to influence the vote. 
There was a feeling in Peabody that the “poor foreigners” in Risley 
township had been tricked. On the other hand the people in Marion 
believed or pretended to believe that the Peabody politicians had 
worked against the bonds because they feared loss of trade to the 
towns located along the route of the proposed railroad. For several 
weeks the controversy occupied considerable space in the columns 
of the local newspapers. Just how large a part the Mennonites at 
Gnadenau took in the election is not known. Probably little, since 
it was still very much against their belief to take part in elections 
although they must have been vitally interested in the outcome.®® 

Because of their unusual habits of living and dress, the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren were a source of curiosity to the American set- 
tlers of the county. This was true throughout the state wherever 
there were Mennonite settlements, but probably to a greater extent 
in Gnadenau because of the reluctance of the people there to adopt 
American institutions. The men and boys dressed much alike and 
the little girls, in their long full skirts and white aprons, looked like 
miniatures of their mothers. Clothing could be, and usually was, 
made of the finest materials but no lace or other ornamentation was 
allowed. Mr. Hoch, in his visit to Gnadenau in 1876, observed that 
the favorite color was blue. “Probably,” he said, “because the color 
yields less readily than any other to the bleaching rays of the sun. 
We noticed several strangely constructed dye houses, made from 
bottom to top of adobe, at which operatives were engaged coloring 
garments.” °® Another author has suggested that they chose blue 
because that seemed a more modest color than any other. For many 
years the women were not allowed to wear hats to church but tied a 
kerchief or shawl over their heads or, perhaps, wore a bonnet. The 
women inevitably wore white aprons to church. New and shiny 
vehicles were looked upon as a vanity and there were cases in which 


58. Very few of these people had declared their intention of becoming citizens and so 
could not have voted at this time. A survey of the naturalization records in the office of 
clerk of the court at Marion shows that less than a dozen men from the Gnadenau com- 
munity had begun naturalization proceedings before this date. Strangely enough the papers 
of four more are dated December 16, 1878, the date of the railroad bond election. Older 
people among the Mennonites were loath to become citizens because they felt that they would 
then - obligated to the duties of voting, serving on juries, etc., against the belief of the 

urch. 


59. Marion County Record, Marion, August 11, 1876. 
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the owner of a new buggy or carriage daubed cheap paint over its 
bright, glossy surface to show his humility. While the village sys- 
tem functioned it was comparatively easy to safeguard the old 
established habits and customs. After it had failed, the church for 
many years sought to prevent the adoption of innovations in dress 
and manners. At one time or another the church fathers banned the 
wearing of ties, detachable collars, hats with trimming on them and 
other “Americanisms.” Gradually the church became more liberal 
in its attitude and since 1900 the people of Gnadenau have dressed 
much like the other residents of the county. 

Only necessary work was done on Sunday. In fact religious 
services left no time for labor. Church began at ten o’clock in 
the morning and lasted several hours. A second church service 
was held in the evening. Sunday school, to keep the young people 
occupied and out of temptation’s way, took up most of Sunday 
afternoon. Carefully chaperoned hymn practices were held in the 
evenings during the week and revivals were frequent. These usually 
began as a series of Bible meetings where different phases of re- 
ligious life were discussed. Even when these meetings assumed 
the proportions of a revival there was little preaching. Singing and 
praying and the giving of testimonials usually resulted in the con- 
version of a number of young people. After the revival these con- 
verts were baptised in the south branch of the Cottonwood, con- 
veniently located a short distance south of the village. The Krim- 
mer Mennonite Brethren differed from other branches of the Men- 
nonite church who practiced immersion in their form of baptism. 
Instead of laying the person back into the water the Krimmer 
Brethren had the applicant kneel and he was dipped into the water 
face forward. Insistence upon this procedure was one of the factors 
which kept other Mennonites from uniting with the Gnadenau 
church.®° 

The first church building was erected in the fall of 1874 on the 
south side of the street near the center of the village. It was made 
of adobe with thatched roof similar to the first houses. The ceme- 
tery was in the rear of the church. The walls of this first church 
soon crumbled and a frame building was constructed across the 
street. This is probably the building referred to in an item in the 
Marion County Record for March 2, 1877, “Quite a large though 
plain church house has been erected in Gnadenau.” Records show 


60. Two families of Mennonite Brethren settled south of Gnadenau in 1875. It was be- 
lieved that they might join the Gnadenau congregation for worship but the plan did not 
work because of the extreme conservativeness of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren. These 
two families were joined by others from Russia and founded the Ebenfeld church which be- 
f quite a large community. 
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that a certificate of incorporation of the Gnadenau Mennonite 
church of Gnadenau, Marion county, was filed with the secretary 
of state February 5, 1877. The trustees named in this certificate 
were: Jacob Wiebe, Johann Harder, John Goossen, Peter Barkman, 
Aaron Shellenberg, Franz Groening and Gerhard Buschman.*! On 
March 30, 1899, some of the provisions of the charter were altered 
and the name of the church was changed to The Gnadenau Crimean 
Mennonite Brethren Church. This document was signed by: Hein- 
rich Wiebe, John Berg, John A. Flaming, Peter M. Barkman, 
Deitrich Wiebe, Abram Groening, John Peters and John J. Friesen. 
There is no record that the name was ever changed from Crimean 
to Krimmer but it is doubtful whether Crimean was ever used very 
much. Krimmer Mennonite Brethren is the name most commonly 
used and the one preferred by the members of the church at Gnad- 
enau. 

By 1895 many of the members of the church had settled on farms 
west and south of the village and the church was no longer con- 
veniently located. The old building was torn down and a new one 
erected two and one-half miles south of Hillsboro on highway 15. 
This is the location of the present church. Many members of the 
original colony are buried in the cemetery adjacent to the church. 
In a plot on the side nearest the church are the graves of Elder 
Jacob A. Wiebe ® and his wife, Elizabeth Friesen Wiebe. 

For many years the ministers of the Gnadenau church served 
without pay, but I believe this is no longer true. Jacob A. Wiebe 
was pastor of the church from 1869 to 1900. He was succeeded by 
his brother, Henry Wiebe, who served from 1900 to 1910, and by 
John J. Friesen, 1910 to 1937. In 1937 the present pastor, the Rev- 
erend Frank V. Wiebe, assumed the charge. There have been pe- 
riods when the Gnadenau church has lost heavily in membership. 
One of these periods followed the resignation of Jacob A. Wiebe in 
1900. Some of the members married outside the church, and for 
that reason or for other reasons joined Mennonite or Mennonite 
Brethren churches nearby. Some members moved away from the 
neighborhood, and of necessity joined other congregations. At times 
the younger people in particular have felt that the Gnadenau church 


61. “Corporations,” v. VII, p. 371.—Official copybook from office of secretary of state, 
now in the Archives division of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

62. Ibid., v. A2, p. 809. 

63. Jacob A. Wiebe was born August 6, 1836. He was married to Justina Friesen, daugh- 
ter of Johann Friesen, at Petershagen, Russia, April 11, 1857. In 1869 he founded the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren church and served as elder, in Russia and America, until 1900. 
After his retirement he moved to Lehigh, Kan., where he ministered to the poor and ill until 
his death June 28, 1921. 
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was too conservative and have rebelled at the restrictions put upon 
the church members. 

Always deeply religious in nature and strict in church and per- 
sonal conduct, the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren have accepted 
changes less rapidly, and on the whole have been less liberal than 
the other branches of the Mennonite church ™ in America. For 
many years the church officials at Gnadenau sought to maintain the 
beliefs and practices of the congregation as it was organized in 1869. 
They sought, also, to regulate the daily conduct of the members. 
Sermons had to be delivered in German, although today some are in 
English. As one of the members expresses it, “For many years our 
people had the idea, if we should lose our language we would lose 
our religion. But this has changed in the last 20 years. If the lan- 
guage must go, then the religion can be switched over into English. 
Now, a minister that cannot preach in English is out of 
date.” ® 

Until a comparatively recent date musical instruments were for- 
bidden in the church. The hymns used in the service were very 
simple and part singing was not approved. There were many spe- 
cial religious gatherings, but except for these social life was prac- 
tically non-existent. Various taboos in dress have already been 
mentioned. In addition many other things, including bicycle rid- 
ing, purchasing of life and property insurance, excessive buying of 
land, voting at elections other than school elections, serving on 
juries, having photographs taken, have at some time fallen under 
the ban of the church. In the early days an occasional member 
was excommunicated if he persisted in ignoring the regulations but 
he usually repented and came back in a short time. 

A charter was filed with the secretary of state July 12, 1917, 
incorporating the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America at Hillsboro. The certificate of incorporation was signed 
by John Esau and Cornelius Thiessen of Inman, Peter A. Wiebe of 
Lehigh, and John J. Friesen and David E. Harder of Hillsboro. 
The last named men were at one time members of the congregation 
at Gnadenau. The church is one of the smaller branches of the 


64. Branches of the Mennonite church represented in Kansas according to the latest 
census of religious bodies were: Old Order Amish Mennonites; Church of God in Christ 
(Mennonites); Reformed Mennonites; General Conference of the Mennonite Church of North 
America; Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Conference; Mennonite Brethren in Christ; Men- 
nonite Brethren Church of North America; Krimmer Mennonite Brethren; Central Conference 
of Mennonites; Conference of the Defenseless Mennonites, and Unaffiliated Mennonites.— 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Religious Bodies: 1936 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1941), v. II, Pt. 2, pp. 1002-1081. 


65. Letter of the Reverend Jacob G. Barkman dated June 7, 1944. 
66. ‘‘Corporations,” v. 93, p. 252. 
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Mennonite church, numbering about sixteen hundred members in 
the United States. At present there are only three congregations 
in Kansas. They are the Gnadenau church at Hillsboro, the Spring- 
field church at Lehigh and the Zoar church at Inman. Churches 
have been started in Butler county and at Lyons in Rice county 
but they did not exist very long.* 

Evangelistic work has been stressed by the church and missions 
have been established by the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren con- 
ference. Since 1898 they have supported a mission among the 
colored people at Elk Park, N. C. 

On September 15, 1890, the Krimmer Brethren were granted a 
charter for The Industrial School and Hygienic Home for Friend- 
less Persons. Its purpose was “to maintain and educate friendless 
persons, to provide and maintain a home for such persons, and to 
provide homes in Christian families for homeless and friendless 
children.” ®* This home, organized largely through the efforts of the 
congregation at Gnadenau, was to be located just north of the site 
of the old village. The first officers were: Elder Jacob A. Wiebe, 
president; the Reverend Abraham Harms, vice-president; the 
Reverend J. A. Flaming, secretary, and John Regehr, treasurer. 
Mrs. Amanda Dohner was chosen matron. The building committee, 
consisting of Frank Groening, Peter Barkman, John Goossen, John 
J. Friesen, Jacob Prieb and Tobias Martin, was appointed at a 
conference at Inman on October 23, 1893. Its members supervised 
the building of a four-story stone structure, erected cornerwise with 
the world so that sunshine would reach all the rooms at least part 
of the day. 

The orphanage operated, not too successfully, for about twenty 
years. It was then converted into the Salem Home for the Aged 
and Helpless. The third floor was equipped as a hospital. In a 
short time the hospital space proved inadequate, and in 1918 the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren united with the Mennonite Brethren 
to establish the Salem Hospital in Hillsboro. The Salem home has 
been very successful in its operation. The building was destroyed 
by lightning April 29, 1944, but plans are under way for the erection 
of a new one. 

School District No. 11 in which Gnadenau was located was a very 
large district organized in 1871. It was referred to at that time 
as the Risley school. The village children did not attend the public 
school, however, for at least two years. Having been accustomed 


67. Letter of the Reverend J. G. Barkman to Alberta Pantle, July 19, 1944. 
68. “Corporations,” v. 42, p. 142. 
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to their own church schools in Russia, they built a schoolhouse in 
the village in the fall of 1874. After about 1876 the pupils at- 
tended the public school when it was in session and attended the 
church school a different period of time. At first the usual division 
was four months in the public school and three months at Gnadenau. 
As time went on the term in the public school tended to become 
longer. 

The first German schoolhouse in Gnadenau was made of sod and 
a few boards and thatched with long grass. It was located near 
the center of the village on the south side of the street. This build- 
ing served as a meetinghouse as well as a schoolhouse. After a short 
time the walls crumbled and school was moved to the home of the 
teacher, the Reverend Johann Harder.®® One or two rooms in his 
house were used exclusively by the family and at night the Harder 
children slept in the schoolroom. The desks were pushed aside and 
the benches pushed together to serve as beds. 

According to Mr. Harder, the Mennonites wished to establish 
their own schools “for the purpose of teaching the children the most 
essential things in life.” Very essential things at that time, ac- 
cording to their belief, were a thorough acquaintance with the 
Bible and a knowledge of the German language. 

There were no graded classes, but a division of the pupils was 
made into the A. B. C. or chart class and advanced students. The 
chart class was “heard” by some of the older pupils. There were 
few books except the Bible, which was used as a textbook in read- 
ing and in Bible history. 

H. P. Peters, in his book, History and Development of Education 
Among the Mennonites in Kansas, gives the following curriculum 
as observed by Mr. Harder: 

The first hour on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, Bible history. Second 
hour: Reading, two classes, one in the Old Testament and one in the New 
Testament. One “Buchstabier” or A. B. C. class. Third hour: Penmanship, 
advanced classes. The A. B. C. class was heard by one of the advanced 
pupils during this hour. 


69. The Reverend Johann Harder was born August 20, 1836, in the village of Blumstein, 
Molotschna colony, South Russia. He was married November 28, 1858, to Elizabeth Fast, 
daughter of Johann Fast, then of Schanan, South Russia, but later of Gnadenau. They 
moved to the Crimea in 1865 and joined the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren church when it 
was organized in 1869. Harder became a minister in 1871 and served nearly fifty years in 
this capacity. Also he was a school teacher in Russia for seven years and taught four more 
years after coming to America. He lived in or near Hillsboro until his death February 23, 1930. 
—Hillsboro Star, March 14, 1980. 

In reading of the Mennonites in Kansas, one is impressed with the unusual number of 
ministers in each small community. Until recent years few of them had any formal theo- 
logical training. They were chosen from the laity and usually were farmers who preached 
when called upon to do so. 

70. Peters, H. P., History and Development of Education Among the Mennonites in Kan- 
sas (a thesis submitted to the faculty of the college of liberal arts . . ., Bluffton College, 
1925), p. 22. 
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The first hour in the afternoon on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays he 
had arithmetic, both mental (Kopfrechnen) and written (Tafelrechnen). After 
arithmetic there was another hour in reading. The third hour there were 
singing exercises or geography. 

On Tuesday and Thursday there was German grammar the first hour in 
the morning. Then followed construction of sentences, arithmetic and pen- 
manship. In the afternoon again arithmetic, dictation exercises and reading 
each one hour.7! 

Every morning and afternoon session opened and closed with 
prayer. The singing of religious songs was also a part of the pro- 
gram every day. 

During the first year or two Mr. Harder received no salary but 
made an agreement with each family having children in school to 
bring a load of building material, either rocks cr lumber, to be used 
in the construction of a house. After he began teaching in his own 
home he was paid a certain amount for each pupil. The last year he 
taught the school was held in the meeting house and he received a 
salary of $30 a month. Public funds could not be used in the main- 
tenance of church schools. One writer says, however, that a Marion 
county superintendent of schools once visited the German school at 
Gnadenau and was so impressed with Mr. Harder’s conduct of the 
classes that she allotted him a portion of the school fund. Because 
of a complaint by other residents of the county the money was later 
returned to the county treasury.” 

The second German teacher was Andreas Flaming," a resident of 
the community but not a member of the original colony. There was 
an effort, at one time, to engage two teachers, one German and one 
English, for the regular district school. Mr. Flaming took the teach- 
er’s examination in order to qualify for the position as German 
teacher. As far as can be ascertained the plan did not materialize 
because of the opposition of the non-German residents of the district. 

Concerning the public school which the children of Gnadenau 
began attending about 1876, David Harrison, the county superin- 
tendent, reported: “District No. 11 includes Gnadenau, and in num- 
ber of pupils, stands fourth in the county. Miss Thompson is teach- 
ing the school, and appears to be doing well. The school is fur- 
nished with books, and the house is neat enough, but too small for so 
large a number of pupils.” *4 This was in June of 1877. At the end 

71. Ibid., pp. 86, 87. 


72. Ibid., p. 30. 


73. Ibid., p. 31. Andreas Flaming came to Kansas in 1874 but settled first on a farm 
near Florence. He moved to Gnadenau in 1876. 


74. Marion County Record, Marion, June 29, 1877. 
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of the next winter term of school on February 15, 1878, Miss 
Thompson arranged an entertainment in the form of a school exhibi- 
tion. Part of the music on the program was furnished by a choir of 
German boys who sang, with flute accompaniment, in their native 
tongue. One of the audience wrote, “As a whole, the exhibition was 
very good, especially as some of the Germans who took part had 
been studying our language but a short time. Despite the diabolical 
state of the roads, the audience, from whatever distance they came, 
felt well repaid for being present.” ™ 

On April 1, 1878, Willie Groat commenced a term of school at 
Gnadenau. In August of that year he was employed to teach the 
Gnadenau school for another term of six months and possibly three 
months longer. At various intervals during the winter there were 
“spelling matches,” presumably attended by the people of Gnadenau 
since the greater part of the students came from the village. 

The first public schoolhouse in District No. 11 was located in sec- 
tion 12 east of the village. Since the district was so large a second 
schoolhouse was built, a few years later, west of town on land do- 
nated by John J. Friesen. For about ten years the community main- 
tained two schoolhouses, paying the expenses out of a common treas- 
ury. Finally the two schools were incorporated into one and a large 
brick schoolhouse was erected on almost the same location as the 
first German school built in 1874. This is the location of the present 
Gnadenau schoolhouse. 

The early years at Gnadenau were filled with hardships and dan- 
gers. Prairie fires were common. In the first fall a fire, which was 
reported to have swept down from fifty miles north, threatened the 
village itself. Unused to such a spectacle the Mennonites did not 
know what to do. Mr. Risley, their neighbor to the east, brought 
his plow and helped plow protective furrows around the entire sec- 
tion. Prairie fires at or near Gnadenau were frequently reported in 
the local newspapers. In the Marion County Record for April 13, 
1877, we find, “It [Gnadenau] comes very near being the banner 
town for prairie fires. One sees them day and night. One ran 
against John G. Hill’s farm last week, destroying his hedge which was 
six years old, besides killing between five and six thousand fine peach 
trees and some shrubbery. . . .” 

Grasshoppers destroyed some of the crops in July, 1876, and again 
in September, 1877, when they were so bad that the people were 
reminded of the dreadful plague of 1874. Some years the crops suf- 


75. Groat, W. J., “Festivities in Gnadenau,”’ in ibid., February 22, 1878. 
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fered from lack of rain. Horse thieves were frequently reported at 
Gnadenau as late as 1879. The reluctance of the Mennonites to 
prosecute or take any part in court proceedings may have been the 
reason why so many horses were stolen from them. 

E. W. Hoch remarked once that the people of Gnadenau looked 
healthy and surmised that doctors dispensed few pills and pow- 
ders there but childhood diseases struck hard in the village. One 
winter twenty-four children died of diphtheria in Liberty township 
and most of them were from the families of Mennonites at 
Gnadenau.”® 

Gnadenau, in its early years, was enough of a novelty on the Kan- 
sas prairies to attract a great many visitors. W. J. Groat, a frequent 
visitor at the village, once wrote that the person living within the 
limits of Marion county who had never visited one of the Russian 
towns was to be compared with people who, living in the vicinity of 
Niagara Falls or Kentucky’s great cave, would not visit them.” 
Several visits have already been described. Another seems worthy 
of mention. This was the visit of a group of noted foreign corre- 
spondents and artists in September, 1876."* This group of men had 
come to America to visit the Centennial exposition in Philadelphia. 
Desirous of seeing the country they were taken on a tour of the 
Middie West as guests of the Santa Fe railroad. They were in 
Topeka for the week-end and on Sunday, September 3, went to 
Florence, where they were to spend the night. On Monday the party 
drove out to the Russian settlement, visited Gnadenau, called on the 
bishop and brought back a large number of prairie chickens. The 
correspondents were delighted with the country and sent reports to 
their papers at regular intervals. 

In 1875 C. B. Schmidt made a trip to Russia in the interests of 
Kansas and the Santa Fe railroad. He carried with him hundreds 
of letters of introduction, many of which were written by the people 
of Gnadenau. Perhaps for this reason a great number of immigrants 
came directly to the village and stayed until they could select per- 
manent homes. One wonders that they could accommodate so many 
visitors. The Marion County Record reported on August 4, 1876, 
“About three hundred persons are expected in Gnadenau this week”’; 
November 3, 1876, “One hundred and fifty or two hundred more 
German-Russians are expected in Gnadenau soon”; June 22, 1877, 


76. Peabody Gazette, November 2, 1882. 
77. Marion County Record, Marion, February 22, 1878. 
78. Peabody Gazette, September 8, 1876. 
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“Several families arrived in Gnadenau last week from Russia. More 
are expected every day.” This continued until about 1880 when the 


Mennonite immigration declined sharply. 

Today Gnadenau lives only in the memory of the few remaining 
members of the original settlement in 1874. The name itself has 
been perpetuated in the Gnadenau school. There is little else to 
remind the casual visitor that the public road through the center of 
section 11, Liberty township, was once a village street. 








The Annual Meeting 


HE sixty-ninth annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 17, 1944. 
The annual meeting of the directors was called to order by Presi- 
dent Fred W. Brinkerhoff at 10:25 a.m. First business was the 
reading of the annual report by the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 17, 1944 


Although the war has reduced the number of persons who come to the 
Society from other states to do research there has been little falling off in 
the work of most departments. There were fifteen hundred more visitors to 
the museum than in 1943, probably because of new signs which were erected on 
the lawns outside the building. Assistance was given to more than 3,000 Kan- 
sans who needed evidence of place and date of birth for war jobs, Three 
members of the staff of the Society are still on leave in the service. Lt 
Edgar Langsdorf is now in France. Ens. Josephine Louise Barry, U.S.N.R. 
is in Denver. G. R. Gaeddert is doing historical research with the American 
Red Cross in Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

President Fred W. Brinkerhoff reappointed Sen. Robert C. Rankin, Charles 
M. Correll and Gen. Milton R. McLean to the executive committee. The 
members holding over were Chief Justice John S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard 
Since last year’s meeting four members of the board of directors have died 
They are C. Q. Chandler, Wichita; Mrs. Laura P. V. Doerr, Larned; William 
Allen White, Emporia, and Sam F. Woolard, Wichita. 

Mr. Chandler, who was chairman of the board of the First National Bank 
in Wichita, was much interested in the history of southwest Kansas and had 
presented a number of pictures and maps to the Society. Mrs. Doerr was 
well known as a student of the history of the Sante Fe trail and the Plains 
Indians. William Allen White was a past president of the Society and a 
director for many years. Mr. Woolard was also a past president and during 
his many terms as director probably enrolled more new members than any 
other officer. 

LIBRARY 


During the year 1,700 persons did research in the library. Of these more 
than 600 worked on Kansas subjects, 500 on genealogy and 500 on general sub- 
jects. Numerous inquiries were answered by letter and there were many re- 
quests for loans by mail from the loan file on Kansas subjects. Attendance and 
requests for information decreased, although in this department there were 
more writers engaged in extensive research than in the previous year. There 
were many out-of-state patrons using the genealogical books. More than 
68,000 cards were filed in the Library of Congress depository catalog. 

Some of the government publications are of special interest at this time. 
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Pamphlets on Latin-American countries and their relations with the United 
States are issued by the Office of the Codrdinator of Inter-American Afiairs 
Similar to these pamphlets are those in the war background studies series of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Somewhat wider in scope, they cover such sub- 
jects as Peoples of India; Polynesians—Erplorers of the Pacific; The Natural- 
History Background of Camouflage, and Island Peoples of the Western Pacific 
Each subject is treated by an authority and illustrated with photographs. The 
Office of War Information issues some similar material but many of its publica- 
tions are on the home-front problems of food rationing, price control, labor 
problems and state-absentee voting and registration laws. 

Filling a need in the literature of the First World War is a series of sum- 
maries of operations of United States divisions. These books, issued by the 
American battle movements commission, are published with large-scale maps. 

Despite newsprint cuts, the volume of clipping did not decrease. Clippings 
on war, defense, post-war problems, Red Cross, U.S.O., and the many Kan- 
sans in the limelight of the war theater, together with those on general sub- 
jects, totaled 450 biographical cards and 3,321 sheets. In addition there were 
1,540 old clippings that came in to be mounted. These were from the J. C 
Ruppenthal collection of papers covering various Kansas subjects, clippings on 
the First World War and on woman suffrage. To take care of these clippings, 
which numbered 5,212, the clipping clerk worked full time for three months 
instead of the usual half time. 

PICTURE COLLECTION 

During the year 282 pictures were classified and cataloged and added to 

the picture collection. Nearly all were gifts. 


STATE AND FEDERAL ARCHIVES 

The largest accession of state archives was a collection of 505 volumes of 
records from the ad valorem division of the Department of Revenue and Tax- 
ation. Although these records were primarily for tax purposes, they offer 
valuable information about state-wide operation of railroads, pipe line com- 
panies, utility organizations, ete., and show growth and decline of activities 

Also added to state archives were 22 bound volumes containing records of 
county officers from the office of the Secretary of State. 

An important addition to the microfilm copies of the records of the Office 
of Indian Affairs reported last year were 25 new reels of microfilm represent- 
ing the outgoing letters of that office from 1861 to 1869. 


PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 

Three manuscript volumes, three reels of microfilm and 49,911 individual 
manuscripts were received during the year. 

The largest single accession was approximately 48,000 manuscripts of the 
late Sen. Joseph L. Bristow. These came from Frank H. Bristow, adminis- 
trator of his father’s estate. Senator Bristow died in August at his home in 
Virginia. The papers supplement the important collection previously received. 
They have not yet been organized. 

Mrs. Lillian Ross Leis presented letters and miscellaneous papers of Edmund 
G. Ross, her father. The correspondence dates from 1856 to 1933 and includes 
letters of Ross to his wife while he was in the Civil War. Ross will be re- 
membered as the Kansas senator whose vote saved President Andrew Johnson 
from conviction on impeachment charges. 
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Herman Newman of Newton, Pa., gave a collection of papers on the Friends 
church in Kansas. There are 43 letters, dating from 1859 to 1909, reminiscences, 
historical documents, and a diary, which give valuable information on the 
early history of that church. 

Records of divorces filed in the 23rd Judicial district, 1909-1930, approxi- 
mately 550 manuscripts, and the marriage records of Russell county from 1873 
to 1883 were given by Judge J. C. Ruppenthal. 

Tombstone inscriptions from Montana road cemetery, an old burying ground 
four miles north of Oswego, and the inscriptions from a private cemetery in 
Macon township, Harvey county, were received from D. D. Murphy of Oswego. 

Rev. Charles L. Atkins lent for copying the records of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Topeka. These include the minutes of the meetings from 
October 14, 1855, to September 16, 1869, the roll of members and the records 
of baptism. 

A group of seven letters and statements pertaining to John Brown were 
the gift of James H. Beach of Chester, Pa. Mr. Beach was formerly a teacher 
in the Fort Hays State College. 

Three reels of microfilm purchased from Yale University contain copies 
of the manuscript journal of H. Miles Moore consisting of 42 volumes cover- 
ing the period from 1852 to 1880. H. Miles Moore was a prominent early-day 
citizen of Kansas and one of the founders of Leavenworth. There are also 
copies of the original records of the founding of Leavenworth, including the 
articles of the association, minutes of the meetings, the constitution, account 
books, etc. A copy of the records of the founding of Topeka is likewise in- 
cluded. 

Other donors were: Claud Baird, Wilber Black estate, John G. Campbell, 
Sen. Arthur Capper, Birdine Chandler, Mary Elizabeth Cochran, Mrs. A. Z. 
Combs, Evelyn Steenrod Dashen, Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Mrs. Cora A. Du- 
Laney, Edward T. Fay, Standish Hall, Mrs. Henry J. Haskell, Helen Mc- 
Farland, Jennie Small Owen, Donald D. Parker, Rev. T. F. Rudisill, Frances 
Mitchell Wardin. 

NEWSPAPER AND CENSUS DIVISIONS 


During the year more than four thousand patrons were served by the news- 
paper and census divisions. Seven thousand loose issues of newspapers and 
four thousand bound volumes were consulted; 6,301 census volumes were 
searched and from them 3,209 certified copies of family records were issued. 

A microfilm copy of the population schedules of the 1880 federal census of 
Kansas, in 29 reels, has been added to the collections. These came from the 
U. 8. Bureau of the Census. Almost complete state and federal census records 
are now available for Kansas for the years 1855, 1860, 1865, 1870, 1875, 1880, 
1885, 1895, 1905, 1915 and 1925. All these records, excepting this last acquisi- 
tion, are originals. 

The 1944 List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was published in July. 
It showed the issues of 686 newspapers and periodicals being received regularly 
for filing, 11 fewer than were shown in the 1943 List. Casualties among the 
state’s bona fide newspapers now total eighty-four since Pearl Harbor. 

Of the 686 publications in the 1944 List, 53 are dailies, seven semiweeklies, 
422 weeklies, one three times monthly, 31 fortnightlies, 12 semimonthlies, four 
once every three weeks, 90 monthlies, 13 bimonthlies, 21 quarterlies, 26 oc- 
casionals, two semiannuals and four annuals, coming from all the 105 Kansas 
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counties. Of these publications, 142 are listed Republican, 30 Democratic, and 
234 independent in politics; 86 are school or college, 34 religious, 19 fraternal, 
nine labor, six local, 17 military, 11 industrial, 15 trade and 83 miscellaneous. 

On January 1, 1944, the Society’s collection contained 49,718 bound volumes 
of Kansas newspapers, and more than 10,000 bound volumes of out-of-state 
newspapers dated from 1767 to 1944. 

In addition to the 686 publications regularly received by the Society as 
gifts from Kansas publishers, miscellaneous newspapers have been received 
from the following: Dr. Edward Bumgardner, Lawrence; Mrs. Cora A. Du- 
Laney, Odenton, Md.; Grant Harrington, Kansas City, Kan.; Mrs. Henry J. 
Haskell, Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas State Board of Agriculture, Topeka; Cecil 
Kingery, Phillipsburg; Dr. James C. Malin, Lawrence; Charles L. Mitchell, 
Topeka; Miss Olga Newlon, Kansas City, Mo.; E. I. Rubinstein, New York 
City; N. E. Saxe, Topeka, and J. B. Wilson, Lawrence. 

MUSEUM 

The attendance in the museum from October 1, 1943, through September 30, 
1944, was 32,720. Visitors include many soldiers from the Topeka Army Air 
Field and the Winter General Hospital. There were 20 accessions. Among the 
most interesting is a bag of the type used by the Kansas seed wheat com- 
mittee for Russian War Relief for sending seed wheat in 1943 to the devastated 
areas of Russia. Sen. Arthur Capper presented a piece of sandstone from the 
original unit of the United States capitol, the cornerstone of which was laid by 
George Washington in 1793. Dr. Charles M. Sheldon presented a quilt con- 
taining autographs of 216 men and women who took a leading part in the 
prohibition movement. 

Several interesting objects have been added to the World War II museum 
in the main lobby. An exact model of a Landing Craft Tank, made in Kansas, 
was lent by Harry Darby, whose company manufactures these boats. A large 
Nazi flag captured in Rome was the gift of Brig. Gen. Edgar E. Hume through 
Mayor Frank Warren of Topeka. 

In co-operation with Mrs. Andrew F. Schoeppel, the Historical Society is 
making a collection of photographs of the wives of Kansas governors. One set 
of these photographs will be uniformly framed and hung in the governor's 
mansion. The other set will be preserved and cataloged in the Historical 
Society’s collections. 

SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 

During the year the following have been subjects for extended research 
Biography: William S. “Old Bill” Williams; Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
County and town history: Reminiscenses of Edwards county; Victoria colony 
Education: Ghost colleges in Kansas; Kansas school for the blind; rural 
schools in Lyon county. General: Folklore of northwest Kansas; Friends in 
Kansas; recent changes in the Cimarron river; early Kansas church architec- 
ture; Gardner photographs taken along the Union Pacific; Methodist church 
of Gypsum; frontier lawyers; Rothschild advertisements in Leavenworth 
papers; history of the Kansas conference of social work; negroes in the West; 
fiction in early Kansas; land speculation in Kansas. 
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ACCESSIONS 
October 1, 1943, to September 30, 1944 

Library: 

tint Ahi dsl kidide ataciiesdaankdeet Saenase eae anaes Newer 864 

a a id a Cee uae eae eath 3,407 

rr i ns. oe an andadieebadnenvanveeeeseian 684 
Archives: 

a oo ed eee ea ued anes None 

i alec Scala gna wlan te SAMS wa RS 530 

nie aa dae diaeiehidwand «kee Seis Nau ee eines None 
Private Manuscripts: 

ae oa as au bn eeeeeeenon ha 49,911 

Nee eG is ded Cee nuhuvbih awed eb eadakeie wes 3 
en 660 
IE NE ND nok eccccadcccsndcecncsscencevecndse 680 
aa Gi in Urgigalin San ANaatawAsh<knkndn<tinnawserenuNens 282 
a agian B mriala 4a 20 

TOTAL ACCESSIONS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 

Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines................. 418,406 
ND oc corny shee gicenrbanenaeecenseeees 1,552,406 
IE WIS OUOIOED oioa v cca vccccevcnsccwcccsesesscooeses 28,820 
eo ea acedcteetae riawweredonieenes 583 
rn i CNN NE UN in 5 ow nics ccebeunecbeqcceceeceh eee 12,360 
Te ed cen ousa wane eeNne EES 21,336 
RES OEE CREE TIPE NTT UEC Eman ERIN eT 33,210 


THE QUARTERLY 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its thirteenth year, twelve vol- 
umes already having been published. Much of the credit for the high standard 
the magazine has achieved among the state historical magazines of the country 
should go to Dr. James C. Malin, associate editor, who is professor of history 
at Kansas University. Doctor Malin’s criticisms of articles submitted is in- 
valuable. The Quarterly is widely quoted by the newspapers of the state and 
is used in many schools. 


OLD SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION 


Although the war has reduced the number of visitors at the Old Shawnee 
Mission, improvements continue to be made on the property. Last spring a 
number of trees were set out, bringing the total number of elms alone to 203. 
A new pipe line was run across the south side of the property to bring water 
from the Kansas City Suburban Water Company, making it possible to dis- 
continue service from the golf course. Minor repairs were made on the build- 
ings, including papering of several of the rooms in the West building. 


FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 


Until general traffic is permitted through the Fort Riley reservation visitors 
at the old capitol building will continue to be limited to soldiers of the post 
and members of their families. Last year the registration was only 401. The 
building and grounds have been maintained in good condition. 


THE STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 


The accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society’s splendid 
staff of employees. It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to them. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Kirke Mecuem, Secretary. 
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At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, James 
Malone moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by John 


S. Dawson. 
President Brinkerhoff then called for the report 


of the treasurer, 


Mrs. Lela Barnes. The report, based on the audit of the state ac- 


countant, follows: 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
October 1, 1943, to August 30, 1944 


MEMBERSHIP FEE FUND 
Balance, September 30, 1943: 
RR hy SAEs ee Pay Cee ate mp E Ren NS 
TT. @, ents emda, Bordee G .....0.0ccrccccccvcceccces 


Receipts: 
I i ol cite Oe aed ba 6a ea oni taa is 
a eae ean 
Reimbursement for postage ..............eseeeeeeeeee 


SEE era eet ee Ie oO FRE eae 
Balance, August 30, 1944: 
a a a 


JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 


Balance, September 30, 1943: 
aN a i a sl 


SS ER a ee ge ee 
Balance, August 30, 1944: 
A eel a ae GN re a tr i i 


$1,534.97 
3,500.00 
———_ $5,034.97 
282 .00 
112.50 
402.75 
797 .25 
$5,832 .22 
745.47 
1,586.75 
3,500 .00 
— 5,086.75 





$5,832 .22 











$126.41 
950.00 
— $1,076.41 
13.68 
1.04 
—_—_ 14.72 
$1,091.13 
13.12 
128.01 
950 .00 
——— 1078.01 


$1,091.13 
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JOHN BOOTH BEQUEST 
Balance, September 30, 1943: 


a ia Se al ore ian ube $41.32 
Se EE 5 in can neckheeawoeseabeteebeeeeews 500.00 
———_ $541.32 
Interest received: 
IE Sos ois ak np iuw enon aside 6 sees ASA taawin 7.18 
Se ae Ore ee ene .54 
—__—__—— 7.72 
549 .04 
NEE ROLL PEE aa RRO AE Pn SR ee Ee None 
Balance, August 30, 1944: 
ERE SRE Se eas eg gener eee ee er 49.04 
ee eT eee 500.00 


—_— _ $549.04 


THOMAS H. BOWLUS DONATION 

This donation is substantiated by a U. S. savings bond, Series G, in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 

This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds. 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the 
maintenance of the society. These disbursements are made not by the treas- 
urer of the Society, but by the state auditor. For the year ending June 30, 
1944, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, $34,270; 
Old Shawnee Mission, $3,750; First Capitol of Kansas, $1,074. 

On motion of John 8. Dawson, seconded by Milton R. McLean, 
the report was accepted. 

The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 
accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
John S. Dawson. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ocroser 13, 1944. 


To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the funds 
of the State Historical Society, the First Capitol of Kansas, and the Old Shaw- 
nee Mission from October 1, 1943, to August 30, 1944, and that they are hereby 
approved. Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 


On motion of John S. Dawson, seconded by Milton R. McLean, 
the report was accepted. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by John S. Dawson: 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
Ocroper 17, 1944 


To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 


Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers 
of the Kansas State Historical Society: 

For a one-year term: Ralph R. Price, Manhattan, president; Jess C. Deni- 
ous, Dodge City, first vice-president; Milton R. McLean, Topeka, second vice- 
president. 

For a two-year terrn: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. Lela Barnes, 
Topeka, treasurer 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joun S. Dawson, Chairman 


The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 
There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 


Chief Justice John 8S. Dawson was the honor guest at a luncheon 
given by the Kansas State Historical Society at the Hotel Jayhawk 
at noon. President Fred W. Brinkerhoff presided. More than 200 
attended, including many leading members of the Bar from over 
the state. Justice Dawson has been a member of the Society’s board 
of directors for thirty-five years. He was introduced by Charles M. 
Harger of Abilene who in 1931 preceded him as president of the 
Society. Justice Dawson made a delightful response which dealt 
both humorously and seriously with highlights of the state’s political 
history and a number of its prominent figures. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2:30 p.m. The members were called to order by the presi- 
dent, Fred W. Brinkerhoff. 


The annual address by Mr. Brinkerhoff follows: 
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Address of the President 
THE KANSAS TOUR OF LINCOLN THE CANDIDATE 


Frep W. BriNKERHOFF 
MERICAN statesmen destined to achieve the Presidency have 
had a habit of coming to Kansas to be seen and to be heard as 
their parties prepared to move toward convention halls. To put it 
another way, Kansas has established the custom of bringing future 
Presidents to Kansas for a close-up appraisal. Four men who were 
approaching the nominations appeared in Kansas within the memory 
range of large numbers of living Kansans. In 1895, William Mc- 
Kinley came out from Ohio and addressed a great throng at the 
famous Ottawa Chautauqua. The next year he was elected Presi- 
dent. In 1907, William H. Taft, also of Ohio, then Secretary of 
War, came out from Washington to make an address at the Ottawa 
Chautauqua. The next year he was elected President. In 1912, 
Woodrow Wilson, governor of New Jersey, came to speak to a politi- 
cal gathering in Topeka. That year he was elected President. In 
1927, Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, came from 
Washington to meet a large group of Kansans at the home of 
William Allen White in Emporia. The next year he was elected 
President. The aspirant who used this technique of campaigning 
and set the example was Abraham Lincoln. In 1859, Lincoln came 
out from Illinois and made a Kansas tour. The next year he was 
elected President. 

In the autumn of 1940 one of the first of the historical markers 
on Kansas highways was unveiled at Elwood. That marker recites 
three historical facts concerning Elwood. Elwood was the first Kan- 
sas station of the Pony Express. It was one end of the first railroad 
in Kansas. It was there that Lincoln first set foot on Kansas soil 
and made the opening speech of his Kansas tour. Speaking at the 
unveiling, I endeavored to sketch the events connected with Lin- 
coln’s visit and speech, and his tour. After the ceremonies a Kan- 
san very active in Kansas affairs, then and now in high station, 
expressed surprise at what he had heard. He said that he never 
knew that Lincoln had been in Kansas. That seemed rather strange. 
But after reaching home, I took up the textbook of Kansas history 
which was used in the public schools at the beginning of the century 
and examined it carefully. There was not a line in it concerning 
Lincoln’s visit. Yet the author was a famous journalist who spent 
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several years of his distinguished career in newspaper work in one 
of the cities in which Lincoln spoke. An examination of the Kansas 
newspapers of the time of the tour reveals no mention of the Lincoln 
visit and speeches with some notable exceptions. These exceptions 
are the rather full accounts in the Leavenworth and Elwood news- 
papers, a single belated but valuable paragraph in the Kansas Chief, 
then published at White Cloud, a paragraph in the Emporia News 
and a reprint from a Leavenworth newspaper in a Manhattan publi- 
cation. In the Annals of Kansas are only two brief paragraphs al- 
though D. W. Wilder, the compiler, was one of the former publishers 
of the Elwood newspaper, had something to do with inviting Lincoln 
to Kansas and had met Lincoln at the railroad station in St. Joseph 
and escorted him across the river to Elwood. The biographers of 
Lincoln have paid little attention to his Kansas tour. Most of them 
have made some mention of the fact that he came to Kansas and 
delivered some speeches. In one of the monumental works, the 
authors have attempted to set forth an outline of the themes of his 
Kansas speeches as gathered from some notes found in his papers. 
An occasional newspaper article or an interview with someone who 
remembered incidents of the tour, published many years later, and 
one or two articles from correspondents published in Eastern news- 
papers, finish up the available literature devoted to the visit of 
Candidate Lincoln to Kansas in 1859. 

The bypassing of this notable chapter in Kansas history and in 
Lincoln’s life by the biographers and the historians may be easily 
explained. Only a year before, Lincoln and Douglas had engaged in 
the great debates in Illinois. In less than three months Lincoln 
delivered his memorable political speech at Cooper Institute in New 
York. Both events—the stump duel in Illinois and the New York 
speech—attracted national attention of the highest degree. The de- 
bates and the New York speech were reported fully in the news- 
papers. The scenes were laid in an important and well settled state 
and in the nation’s principal center. The debates were thrilling be- 
cause two great orators, running for the Illinois senatorship and the 
Presidency at the same time, were clashing. The Cooper Institute 
speech was made close to the preconvention contest. The Kansas 
tour, overshadowed fore and aft, was overlooked or ignored as a 
trivial incident of the day as the historians settled to their work. 

But some of the biographers and historians have pointed out an 
important truth. The Kansas speeches showed up later at Cooper 
Institute. Lincoln in Kansas tested out that speech. In October 
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and November he had received the invitation to New York and 
accepted it. He was already preparing the address. Obviously, he 
knew that his chance for the Republican nomination could be ad- 
vanced tremendously or retarded, perhaps lost, by that speech. Lin- 
coln had no doubt about that. So Lincoln accepted the invitation 
to speak in Kansas for three reasons. First, he wanted to try out 
his ideas on Kansans. He wanted to see how the things he planned 
to say would sound. He wanted to see what the reaction of the 
Kansas audiences would be. He wanted to practice his New York 
speech. He had reason to believe that his Kansas speeches would 
not receive attention in the East. He did not desire that they be 
reported there. Made in Illinois or some other state, such speeches 
would command attention and get into the newspapers. And that 
would spoil his plans for the New York speech. He was a candidate 
for the Presidency. He was skilled in politics. He was a careful 
candidate. He was glad to have the opportunity the trip offered. 

Then, there was a sentimental reason. Bleeding Kansas was the 
big issue. He had battled with Douglas about Kansas. The country 
was worked up about Kansas. The slavery question was linked to 
the struggles in Kansas. Lincoln was deeply interested in the Free- 
State cause. He was distressed by the strife in the territory. He 
had been unable to visit Kansas earlier. Here was his opportunity. 

Finally, Kansas would have six delegates in the coming Repub- 
lican national convention and they would be helpful to Lincoln. 

And so Lincoln came to Kansas. 

The question whether Kansas would enter the Union as a free 
state or a slave state had been decided when Lincoln came to Kan- 
sas. On March 7, 1859, an election to decide whether to hold a 
constitutional convention or not was called for March 28. Nearly 
7,000 votes were cast and the result was nearly four to one in favor 
of holding the convention. The heaviest vote against holding the 
convention was cast in Leavenworth county, although the conven- 
tion won nearly four to one. Doniphan county opponents cast the 
third largest vote among the counties, the convention winning by 
less than two to one. On the other hand Atchison was one of the 
strongest convention counties, the vote being nearly ten to one. In 
mid-April Governor Medary called the constitutional convention for 
Wyandotte, to assemble on July 5, and an election for delegates to 
be held June 7. Before the election of delegates two important 
political meetings were held in the territory. A Democratic terri- 
torial convention was held May 11 at Tecumseh where a platform 
full of demands upon the constitutional convention was adopted. At 
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a convention at Osawatomie the Republican party in Kansas was 
organized May 18. This convention was featured by the presence 
of Horace Greeley who addressed the convention. Lincoln had been 
asked to attend the convention but could not make the trip. Greeley 
in his address referred to “the able and gallant Lincoln of Illinois, 
whom we had hoped to meet and hear to-day.” On June 7 the elec- 
tion of delegates to the Wyandotte convention was held. The Re- 
publicans elected thirty-five delegates and the Democrats seventeen. 
Ten of the seventeen Democratic delegates were from Leavenworth 
county, a solid delegation. Four were from Doniphan, which had 
five delegates. Jefferson and Jackson, neighboring counties, fur- 
nished one Democrat each, the other coming from Johnson county. 
The convention adopted a constitution on July 29. An election as 
specified by the constitution was held on October 4 and the con- 
stitution was adopted by a vote of nearly two to one. Both parties 
immediately proceeded to nominate candidates for state officers. 
The constitution provided that the election be held on the first Tues- 
day in December, which was December 6. 

Whether it was merely an accident or Lincoln had planned his 
visit that way, just ahead of the state election, is one of the many 
things about the Lincoln visit to Kansas which must be left to specu- 
lation. But logic supports the view that he considered the election 
in making his plans. There is some evidence to sustain that idea. 
It seems quite clear that the actual invitation to speak in Kansas 
came from Mark W. Delahay, Leavenworth lawyer whose wife was 
a distant relative of Lincoln. Delahay had practiced law in Illinois. 
D. W. Wilder was said to have talked with Lincoln in Springfield 
during the summer. Just how long a notice the Kansans had of 
Lincoln’s coming is not plain. It could not have been very long. 
But the Times on Monday, November 28, said that Lincoln “will 
arrive in Leavenworth Wednesday” and said that the Turners had 
been asked to make arrangements for the reception of the guest. On 
the next morning the Times carried the notice of a meeting that 
night to make “preparations for the reception of the Hon. Abe 
Lincoln who will arrive in Leavenworth to-morrow or the day after.” 
The Times of November 30 told of the planning meeting. A com- 
mittee of seven was named to handle the matter. 

What Lincoln actually did in the way of making a speaking tour 
in Kansas would do credit to a modern campaigner in the state where 
such campaigning long ago became common. It was not, however, 
a novelty to Lincoln. He had been making similar trips in Illinois. 
He had ridden the circuit as a lawyer. He was not accustomed to 
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comfort in traveling. He did not require or demand luxuries. In the 
Illinois debates, Douglas had the benefit of a private railroad car, 
certainly a refined luxury in that day. But Lincoln used any ac- 
commodations available. It was almost the pre-horse-and-buggy 
era in Kansas. But such a rig was provided for his Kansas tour. 

The slavery question had been decided in Kansas after years of 
bloodshed. But the Kansas decision had intensified it as a national 
issue. Greeley, on the bank of the Marais des Cygnes at Osawa- 
tomie, referred to the Trading Post massacre and sounded a call to 
battle for universal freedom. It was everywhere believed that the 
crisis was near. The election of 1860 would bring the showdown. 
Kansas had given a preview of the great drama, many believed, 
and with fine accuracy of reasoning. When Lincoln was preparing 
to come to Kansas, John Brown of Kansas had stirred both the 
North and the South with his Harper’s Ferry project. Interest in 
the course of the young Republican party was acute. William H. 
Seward was the outstanding candidate for the Presidential nomi- 
nation. But there was a deep interest in Lincoln over the North. 
Easterners wanted to know more about him. They desired to see 
and hear the prairie lawyer who had met the mighty Douglas on 
the stump and bested him in the arguments. He could be a better 
candidate than Seward. The Northwestern states were needed in 
the election. Seward might not carry them. But Lincoln could 
carry the aroused East. Lincoln, the most profound student of 
practical politics of the day, knew all these things. So he was glad 
to have the opportunity to face the Easterners from the rostrum of 
Cooper Institute. And Lincoln undoubtedly was glad to have the 
chance to use a Kansas audience—or, as it developed, several Kan- 
sas audiences—as a proving ground for the arguments he proposed 
to display in New York. 

Lincoln had seen Kansas before he came for his tour. He made 
a business visit to Council Bluffs, Ia., in August. He used the new 
railroad, the Hannibal & St. Joseph, finished earlier in the year. 
He took a steamboat up the river. Returning, he came down the 
river to St. Joseph and went east on the train. From the decks of 
the steamers he had a chance to look at Kansas. 

It is very probable that this trip of Lincoln’s to western Iowa 
influenced him to make the visit to Kansas in December. The rail- 
road made the journey to Kansas very easy—in comparison with 
accommodations available until that year. The traveling westward 
through Missouri had been on steamers on the Missouri river, or by 
wagon. There is reason for the belief that Lincoln wanted to come 
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to Kansas for the Osawatomie convention. He had explained to 
those who invited him that he desired to attend the convention but 
that he had been out of his law office so much during the year just 
past that he had to stay at home and make a living for his family. 

Apparently, Lincoln’s acceptance of the invitation to Kansas has 
not been preserved. But Leavenworth correspondence in the New 
York Tribune of August 30, 1860, gives an account of the visit. The 
correspondent, who must have been a competent observer, said that 
a message came from Lincoln early in November in which he said 
that he had been advised by “old acquaintances” that by coming to 
Kansas then he might render a slight service to the country and the 
common cause. 

In October and November, Lincoln’s mind was on his engagement 
to speak in New York. He was already preparing his address, al- 
though the speaking date was three or four months away. As he 
went about his business in Springfield he was developing the idea 
of testing out his line of thought for the New Yorkers, he was think- 
ing of meeting Kansans on their own blood-stained soil and he was 
thinking of half a dozen votes in the second national convention of 
his party. Late in June the Elwood Free Press of which D. W. 
Wilder was then one of the publishers, had raised the banner of a 
national ticket—William H. Seward for President and Abraham 
Lincoln for Vice President. This undoubtedly interested Lincoln. 
He knew that he had attracted attention in Kansas. And so, at the 
very end of November he set out from Springfield for Leavenworth. 

Lincoln’s departure from home was not much of an event. He 
was always leaving Springfield and this departure appears to have 
attracted no attention at all. Paul M. Angle, noted Illinois his- 
torian, whose valuable book gives Lincoln’s whereabouts day by 
day, fixes the date as November 30. But this was done by going 
backward from the date, generally accepted, of his arrival in Kansas. 
Lincoln went by train west to the Mississippi, crossed that river to 
Hannibal and boarded a train for St. Joseph. As the historians 
and biographers in their meager accounts have given the record, he 
arrived at St. Joseph in the afternoon of December 1. He was met 
there by Delahay and Wilder. Delahay had sent his distant in- 
law relative the invitation and urged him to come. Wilder had seen 
Lincoln in Springfield in the summer and is said to have urged him 
to visit Kansas. The Kansans took Lincoln up town in an omni- 
bus from the railroad station. There was a visit to a barber shop 
and the Kansans obtained for him New York and Chicago news- 
papers at the postoffice news stand. Then they started to Elwood. 
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They crossed the river on the ferry. Elwood then was a prosperous 
and promising Kansas town. In it was what was said to be the 
finest hotel in Kansas, the Great Western, with 75 rooms. There 
was no speech scheduled there. But Elwood men asked Lincoln 
to talk that night. He agreed and a man went through the streets, 
according to Wilder, pounding a gong and announcing that Lincoln 
would speak in the dining room of the hotel that night. And so 
Lincoln’s first address, a brief one, was delivered at Elwood. There 
is little information as to the size of the crowd but it could not 
have been large. A report said that following the speech Lincoln 
and members of his audience enjoyed a good meal in the hotel. 

The night was spent at Elwood. The next day Lincoln started 
to Troy in an open buggy, drawn by one horse. The weather had 
turned very cold. Three or four men have been reported as Lin- 
coln’s traveling companions. Either the buggy was of large capacity 
or a second vehicle or riding horses were used. Delahay is not 
named as one of the men. The probability is that Delahay went 
directly from Elwood to Leavenworth to prepare for the big days 
ahead. Lincoln was “blue with cold” when he reached Troy. On 
the trip the party met a bewhiskered man in a wagon. The man 
recognized Lincoln. He was Henry Villard, newspaper correspond- 
ent. He had been to Colorado on an assignment for a New York 
newspaper. He had buffalo robes and he lent Lincoln one which 
Lincoln returned to Villard at Leavenworth. 

At Troy Lincoln made an address in the courthouse, speaking for 
one hour and three-quarters. Not more than 40 persons were in his 
audience. Free speech was maintained in Kansas by the pioneers. 
They believed in hearing both sides. A former Kentuckian, the 
largest slave holder in the territory, was called on. He made a 
reply to Lincoln. 

From Troy, which had only the courthouse and a tavern and a 
few business places, Lincoln was driven down to Doniphan, on the 
Missouri river. It, like Elwood, gave promise of a great future. 
It had developed into an important river port. Jim Lane was in- 
terested in the town. It was a sort of headquarters for him. There, 
in A. Low’s hotel, Lincoln made his third Kansas speech. The 
record is vague as to this meeting but the presumption is that the 
crowd was small and the speech short. 

Here at Doniphan we get into confusion as to time and the his- 
torians run out on us. They make the record show that Lincoln was 
driven from Doniphan to Atchison where he spoke the night of 
December 2. The weather had continued cold. Judge Nathan Price, 
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for the quarter of a century following a noted lawyer, judge and 
political figure in Kansas, was either the driver or a companion on 
the trip and he provided a lighted lantern that was placed under 
the robe to make the distinguished campaigner a little more com- 
fortable. 

At Atchison Lincoln spoke in the Methodist church. The edifice 
was crowded. Lincoln was introduced by the mayor, Samuel C. 
Pomeroy, who was destined to become one of the first United States 
senators from Kansas and to be one of the most persistent enemies 
of Lincoln in the senate. In the audience was a foremost Proslavery 
leader of Kansas, Gen. Benjamin F. Stringfellow. Another man in 
the audience was a young fellow named John J. Ingalls. Another 
was Franklin G. Adams, first secretary of the State Historical So- 
ciety, who served for 23 years. Another was Frank A. Root, then 
an Atchison printer, who made many important contributions to 
Kansas historical literature. Ingalls, Adams and Root all left im- 
portant but meager accounts of the meeting. Lincoln spoke for two 
hours and twenty minutes. When he indicated his intention to con- 
clude after an hour and a half, the crowd insisted he continue. Here 
Lincoln had the opportunity and the inspiration he had sought in 
coming to Kansas. The speech was a try-out for the Cooper In- 
stitute address. Lincoln stayed at the Massasoit House, a preten- 
tious new hotel and was escorted to the church by a band. 

On the morning of Saturday, December 3, a delegation or com- 
mittee from Leavenworth took Lincoln in charge for the journey 
to Leavenworth. Leavenworth had prepared a welcome for him. 
A crowd with a band and many vehicles met Lincoln and his party 
just outside the town. There was a parade into town and the streets 
were filled with people. Lincoln was taken to the Mansion House. 
There he was welcomed to Leavenworth by Col. John C. Vaughan. 
He responded briefly, explaining that he would speak at length at 
night. He registered at the Planters House. At Stockton hall, 
packed with Kansans anxious to hear him, Lincoln that night dis- 
cussed popular sovereignty. Sunday he went to the Delahay home 
where he was a guest for the rest of his stay in Leavenworth. There 
had been enthusiastic reports on his address Saturday night. There 
were insistent demands for another speech Monday. Lincoln con- 
sented, probably without protesting. Stockton hall again was packed 
at 2:30 o’clock in the afternoon, Monday, December 5. The Times 
on December 6 reported: “The day was fearfully unpleasant but the 
hall was filled to overflowing—even ladies being present.” Thus 
Lincoln made three speeches in Leavenworth—one the short one 
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outdoors when he arrived, and the other two in Stockton hall. There 
has been a little confusion concerning the place of the third address. 
But the Times’ account very definitely settles any question as to 
the time and the place. 

The next day, Tuesday, December 6, was election day. State 
officers were chosen. Lincoln stayed to witness the voting. Un- 
doubtedly Lincoln was deeply interested in the outcome of the 
election—especially in Leavenworth and Atchison and Doniphan 
counties. On Wednesday, December 7, he left for home. Marcus 
J. Parrott, delegate in congress, accompanied him eastward. The 
historians have avoided the details of his departure. An account, 
generally accepted, was that he went up the river to St. Joseph by 
steamer. But a single little paragraph found in the Times, issue 
of Wednesday, December 7, the day Lincoln left, says: “The River 
opposite this city has been frozen over since Sunday morning. The 
ice on an average is six inches thick, and many persons and horses 
crossed with safety yesterday.” Lincoln went back to St. Joseph 
by horse and buggy or carriage. 

And so the first visit to Kansas of a Presidential candidate on 
the way to victory and the first real political campaigning tour in 
Kansas came to an end, 

As the record presented by the historians and biographers in their 
limited treatment of Lincoln’s tour stands, this is the story: Lincoln 
came into Kansas at Elwood from St. Joseph late on Thursday, 
December 1, 1859. He spoke in the hotel at Elwood that night and 
spent the night there. The next day, Friday, December 2, he was 
driven to Troy, twelve miles from Elwood, where he spoke for an 
hour and three-quarters. Then he was driven to Doniphan, fourteen 
miles from Troy, where he spoke. Then he was driven to Atchison, 
six miles from Doniphan, where he spoke that night and spent the 
night. The next morning, Saturday, December 3, he was driven to 
Leavenworth where he remained until Wednesday. 

There can be no doubt that Lincoln arrived in Leavenworth on 
Saturday, December 3. Nor can there be any doubt that he was in 
Atchison the night of December 2. So in the interest of accuracy, 
we may pick up the Lincoln trail there and go back. If we take 
the accounts of the tour that have been accepted generally, this is 
what Lincoln did on December 2, 1859: He traveled 32 miles by 
horse and buggy over trails that some of the pioneers had started 
to call roads. He made two speeches on the way, one of which re- 
quired a stop of at least two hours, and the other a stop of at least 
an hour. And he ended the day with his Atchison speech. 
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Considering the condition of the roads and the weather in Decem- 
ber, 1859, the rate at which Lincoln traveled could not have exceeded 
five miles an hour and it is more likely, not more than four miles 
an hour. At that rate, it would have taken him eight hours on the 
road to Atchison. Add to this the two hours, minimum, at Troy, 
and the hour at Doniphan, and Lincoln took eleven hours to go 
from Elwood to Atchison. Disregarding for the moment the time of 
his arrival at Atchison, he was there for a night meeting at 8 o’clock. 
It would have been necessary for Lincoln to leave Elwood at 9 
o'clock. It would have been possible for Lincoln to have kept this 
schedule. It is also possible that the start was made from Elwood 
before 9. In fact, it is quite probable, in which event there could 
have been more time for a noon meal somewhere along the line. 

But there are some other things that interfere with acceptance of 
this picture of Lincoln’s movements and activities on December 2. 
Such references as there are put the meeting in the Troy courthouse 
in the afternoon. This was most likely. It is improbable that a meet- 
ing was held in the morning and not very probable that it was held 
even at noon. Almost certainly, Lincoln spoke in the afternoon. That 
would have made it impossible for him to reach Atchison, twenty 
miles away in time for his night meeting, with a stop at Doniphan 
because he certainly could not have left Troy before 3 o’clock. At 
least one historian has set forth that Lincoln spoke at Troy in the 
afternoon and spoke again that night at Doniphan. The testimony 
and evidence at Atchison sustain the statement that Lincoln spoke 
at Doniphan on the night of the day he spoke at Troy and that he 
spent the night in Doniphan. There is ample reason to believe that 
Lincoln arrived in Atchison during the day. Frank A. Root, then 
foreman of John A. Martin’s newspaper, the Champion, says that 
Lincoln arrived in Atchison about 10 o’clock in the morning. Since 
Doniphan was only six miles away, this seems a logical time for 
his arrival. Root got out a handbill announcing that Lincoln would 
speak at 8 o’clock that night in the Methodist church, the use of 
which Franklin G. Adams and others obtained from reluctant church 
officials. There is evidence that arrangements were not made for 
Lincoln’s Atchison speech until after Lincoln arrived in Atchison. 
The negotiations with the church officials and the printing of the 
handbills after his arrival are sufficient proof of that fact. There- 
fore, it becomes clear that Lincoln could not have traveled 32 miles 
by horse and buggy, visited Troy and spoken there, stopped at Doni- 
phan and spoken there and reached Atchison during the day—and 
it is Just as certain that he reached Atchison during a day. 
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Geography and time, reinforced by the Atchison evidence, force 
the conclusion that on December 2, Lincoln rose after a night in 
Doniphan, undoubtedly in the Low hotel, and drove to Atchison. 
There he spent the rest of December 2 and the night following. This 
necessarily means that Lincoln arrived at St. Joseph and Elwood on 
Wednesday, November 30, and that he was at Troy and at Doni- 
phan on Thursday, December 1. There are some bits of evidence 
to support this conclusion, too. 

The belated article published in the New York Tribune August 30, 
1860, which has been used by some of the historians as a basis for 
their references to the Lincoln visit says that Lincoln arrived in St. 
Joseph “on the afternoon of Nov. 31st.” Although that November 
had only 30 days, it must be assumed that the writer at least meant 
the last day of November. The Tribune article’s author went on to 
say that “the next day” Lincoln went to Troy where he spoke “in 
the afternoon” for nearly two hours. The writer continued that “the 
same afternoon Mr. Lincoln went to Doniphan, and spoke in the 
evening.” 

Better evidence was published in the St. Joseph Gazette on De- 
cember 1. The Gazette said: “The Hon. Abe Lincoln, of Illinois, 
passed through this city yesterday, on his way to Kansas 
is advertised to make Republican speeches.” 

The St. Joseph Weekly Free Democrat, date of December 3, had 
this clear statement: “The Hon. Abe Lincoln, who beat Douglas on 
the popular vote for U. S. Senator at the last election in IllL—ad- 
dressed the citizens of Elwood on Wednesday evening last, upon 
National politics.” That Wednesday was November 30. 

More evidence is in this statement in the Kansas Chief, published 
at White Cloud, date of December 1: “Hon. Abe Lincoln, of Illinois, 
who stirred up Douglas with a sharp stick until he squealed, is now 
stumping it in the Territory. He speaks at Troy to-day, at Atchison 
to-morrow, and at Leavenworth on Saturday.” 

The evidence seems to be conclusive. Lincoln arrived in Kansas 
on November 30, spoke at Elwood that night, at Troy the afternoon 
of December 1 and at Doniphan that night. The next morning he 
went on to Atchison. 

The historians who have dealt with the Lincoln visit ignored 
geography and transportation facilities. A statement by one writer 
that it was 30 miles from Elwood to Troy has been accepted and 
used by later writers. 

That section of Kansas in which Lincoln spoke had the greatest 
Democratic strength in the territory. Leavenworth was the party’s 
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stronghold. In the election on December 6, which Lincoln stayed 
over to see, Leavenworth county cast 1,404 votes for Medary, the 
Democratic candidate for governor, and 997 votes for Robinson, the 
Republican candidate. Doniphan gave the Republican 476 and the 
Democrat 371. Atchison voted 644 for the Republican and 585 for 
the Democrat. Doniphan and Atchison counties had been settled by 
Missourians. They were named for famous Proslavery leaders in 
Missouri. Many of their most substantial citizens were Proslavery 
men. Lincoln had plenty of men of opposite views to work on with 
his speeches. He was equal to the occasions. He was trying out for 
Cooper Institute. The reception his Kansas speeches received must 
have impressed the veteran stump orator. At Troy, Col. Andrew J. 
Agey, a former Kentuckian and the heaviest slave owner in the ter- 
ritory, called by the crowd to answer Lincoln, said: “I have heard, 
during my life, all the ablest public speakers, all the eminent states- 
men of the past and the present generation, and while I dissent 
utterly from the doctrines of this address, and shall endeavor to 
refute some of them, candor compels me to say that it is the most 
able—the most logical—speech I ever listened to.” The demand of 
the Atchison audience that he continue after he had spoken for an 
hour and a half and the insistent request for a second speech at 
Leavenworth surely must have indicated to Lincoln that his line of 
argument would do for the Cooper Institute audience—and for the 
country which would read it carefully later. The friendly Leaven- 
worth newspapers gave Lincoln’s speeches there complete praise, 
which must have been very satisfactory to Lincoln. 

The Kansas speeches dealt with the organization and purpose of 
the Republican party as Lincoln viewed them. The purpose, he 
said, was to prevent the extension of slavery. He devoted major 
attention to the “Douglas popular sovereignty” as opposed to “real 
popular sovereignty”—a subject of acute interest in Kansas. He 
argued that Republicans must follow their own leaders and fight 
under their own banner. He referred to the great battle the year 
before in Illinois and said that the Illinois Republicans had been 
advised by “numerous and respectable outsiders” to re-elect Douglas 
to the senate. He asserted that he did not believe that “we can ever 
advance our principles by supporting men who oppose our princi- 
ples” and that if the advice had been taken “there would now be no 
Republican party in Illinois and none to speak of anywhere else.” 
In this way he sought to appeal to the Kansas Republicans to per- 
fect and extend their organization and to battle for their principles, 
regardless of the opposition. This argument, of course, was intended 
20—5246 
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for the Kansans and he threw in many observations that were in- 
tended to localize his utterances and intensify the interest of his 
hearers—a device always effectively used by the skilled stump 
speakers. But the lines of his discussion of issues of vital impor- 
tance in 1860 were those of the great speech that was in the making. 
When he rose to speak at Atchison, John Brown of Kansas had been 
dead a few hours—hanged that day at Charlestown, Va. Many 
an orator on the Antislavery side, speaking in Kansas that night, 
would have denounced the hanging of Brown. But Lincoln did not. 
He said that Brown was guilty of treason and had paid the proper 
penalty. Ingalls reported 30 years later that Lincoln, alluding to 
the threats of secession, said that secession would be treason and 
declared: “If they attempt to put their threats into execution we 
will hang them as they have hanged old John Brown to-day.” 

Lincoln must have had pleasant thoughts of his Kansas tour as 
he traveled back to Springfield from Leavenworth. 

The first objective of the Kansas tour had been achieved. He 
had tested out his speech ideas and obtained a favorable decision. 
He also accomplished his second objective. He had seen bleeding 
Kansas and had met Kansans who had bled. But as to the third 
objective, the six delegates from Kansas to the national convention, 
that had to await the developments of the next year—and the wishes 
of the Republican leaders of Kansas. 

Seward was strong in Kansas. He had been the strong and elo- 
quent friend of the Free-State cause. He had been in a position to 
render great service. He had opportunities to dramatize his friend- 
ship. While Lincoln met Douglas on the stump in Illinois, Seward 
met Douglas in the United States senate. The Kansas Republican 
leaders were for Seward. The rank and file Republicans were for 
Seward. The Kansas newspapers were favorable to Seward. 

When Lincoln visited Atchison, there was no mention of his visit 
in the Atchison Champion, a foremost Free-State newspaper. Not 
a line concerning his stay or his speech appeared in the Champion. 
His presence in Atchison was big news. By all the standards of 
news evaluation, it was a major news item. But the Champion 
ignored it. John A. Martin was the editor. Martin was for Seward. 
He believed that publishing an account of Lincoln’s appearance in 
Atchison would be treason to Seward. There is no more interesting 
episode in the history of Kansas journalism than Martin’s suppres- 
sion of this big news story. Martin demonstrated the intense loyalty 
of the Kansas Republican leaders to Seward. 

On April 11, 1860, the Kansas Republicans met in convention at 
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Lawrence to select the six delegates to the national convention in 
Chicago. Martin was one of the delegates chosen. Col. William A. 
Phillips was another. Phillips, called to the platform, made a 
Seward speech and closed by offering a resolution which declared 
Seward to be the “first representative man of the Republican party 
and the first choice of the Republicans of Kansas for the Presidency 
in 1860.” The resolution was adopted, only one or two delegates 
voting against it. 

In the Wigwam at Chicago a month later, the six Kansas delegates 
voted for Seward and never flopped to Lincoln. Lincoln learned that 
the third objective of his Kansas tour had failed. The horse and 
buggy had been a bandwagon but Kansas missed it. 


A tribute to William Allen White by Henry J. Allen followed Mr. 
Brinkerhoff’s address. Mr. Allen, chairman of a committee to raise 
funds for the William Allen White foundation, paid tribute to the life 
and character of Mr. White and explained the plan to perpetuate 
his ideals in a graduate school of journalism at the University of 
Kansas. The endowment will offer special inducements and awards 
designed to teach an honest and vigorous type of country journal- 
ism. The committee’s goal is $250,000, to be raised mainly by sub- 
scription. 

The report of the committee on nominations was then called for: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 
October 17, 1944. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 


mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 
October, 1947: 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. Moore, Russell, Wichita. 

Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. Murdock, Victor, Wichita. 

Capper, Arthur, Topeka. Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Topeka. Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Dawson, John S., Hill City. Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 

Durkee, Charles C., Kansas City. Smith, William E., Wamego. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. Somers, John G., Newton. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 

Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. Wilson, John H., Salina. 


Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 
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Upon motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by Frank Haucke, the 
report of the committee was accepted unanimously and the members 
of the board were declared elected for the term ending October, 1947. 

Reports of county and local societies were called for and were 
given as follows: Mrs. Percy L. Miller, for the Shawnee Mission 
Indian Historical Society; Robert C. Rankin and Mrs. Lena Miller 
Owen, Douglas County Historical Society; John M. Gray, Kirwin 
Historical Society; Fred W. Brinkerhoff, Crawford County Histor- 
ical Society. A telegram from Stella B. Haines reporting on the 
Augusta Historical Society was read by President Brinkerhoff. 
Grant W. Harrington reported that the annals of Kansas, begun by 
the late Judge Richard J. Hopkins and continued by his wife, had 
been completed to 1900 and that the work would go on. 

There being no further business the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by President Brinkerhoff, who asked for a rereading of the 
report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society. Rob- 
ert Rankin, substituting for the chairman, John S. Dawson, read the 
report and moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by 
W. F. Thompson and the following were unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: Ralph R. Price, Manhattan, president; Jess 
C. Denious, Dodge City, first vice-president; Milton R. McLean, 
Topeka, second vice-president. 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. 
Lela Barnes, Topeka, treasurer. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 
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DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1944 


Drrecrors rok YEAR ENpInG Ocroper, 1945 


Bailey, Roy C., Salina. Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Bowlus, Thomas H.., Iola. Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 

Cron, F. H., El Dorado. Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. Schulte, Paul C., Leavenworth. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 

Gray, John M., Kirwin. Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 
Hardesty, Mrs. Frank, Merriam. Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. Walker, B. P., Topeka. 

Malone, James, Topeka. Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 


Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 


Dreecrors ror YEAR ENpina Ocroser, 1946 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 

Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 
Council Grove. Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 

Brock, R. F., Goodland. Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence. 

Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 

Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence. Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 

Frizell, E. E., Larned. Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 

Hall, Standish, Topeka. Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 

Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. Wark, George H., Caney. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. Wheeler, Mrs. Bennett R., Topeka. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 

Directors ror YEAR Enpina Ocroser, 1947 

Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 

Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. Moore, Russell, Wichita. 

Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. Murdock, Victor, Wichita 

Capper, Arthur, Topeka. Price, Ralph R., Manhattan 

Carson, F. L., Wichita. Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Chambers, Lloyd, Topeka. Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Dawson, John S., Hill City. Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 

Durkee, Charles C., Kansas City. Smith, William E., Wamego 

Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 

Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. Somers, John G., Newton. 

Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. Stewart, Donald, Independence 

Hogin, John C., Belleville. Thomas, E. A., Topeka 

Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 

Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth 

Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 

McLean, Milton R., Topeka. Wilson, John H., Salina. 


Malin, James C., Lawrence. 














Bypaths of Kansas History 
THE WESTERN TIDE OF EMIGRATION 
From the Kansas City (Mo.) Enterprise, May 9, 1857. 


You can see the emigrant from every State east of the Mississippi, from 
Maine to Louisiana, and from the wild rice swamps of the frozen North to 
cultivated rice fields of the far South—their peculiar habits as distinctly 
marked as their geographical localities. The real Western man is there, self 
reliant and taciturn—he asks no questions, for he knows exactly what to do; 
he has no need of “Kansas Guides” or tickets to agents “who will tell him 
where to go, and where to settle”; he has been “through the mill,” keeps his 
own counsel and goes his own road. He knows exactly what prairie is worth, 
and what timber will suffice, and if there is a good “claim” to be found the 
Western man has it before the Eastern man gets through asking questions of 
the “man that he was recommended to.” Then you find the Southwestern 
man: he wants to know all about the winters, the grass, and the best portions 
for stock raising. The man from the Middle States, as they were once called, 
is on the look out for some point where he can raise wheat, put up a shop, 
and manufacture or run machinery. The man from the Eastern Slave States 
wants to know “how the law is,” or what “chance for a physician.” Over all 
these the Western man has the advantage, and secures the prize while others 
are inquiring where it is. 

Side by side with this population pressing upon us from the East, are seen 
the men of the Far West, who come to Kansas City as their East. There 
is the Indian trader from the Rocky mountains, from the Yellowstone, the 
country beyond Laramie, and the pleasant valleys lying toward the Great 
Salt Lake—his almost Indian complexion and moccasins would deceive you 
into the belief that he was an aborigine. . . . He knows what life on the 
frontier is, and speaks as a prophet. [You will see him shake hands with the] 
“mountaineer,” men who have made the vast country lying West of the Mis- 
sissippi and stretching to the Pacific their home. . . . [The mountaineer] 
is the mail carrier of all that vast region and the minister plenipotentiary be- 
tween all portions of that wild and secluded country. 

{You next see the trader of the Southwest] . . . from Santa Fe and the 
Mexican States beyond. He makes his semi-annual visits with the regularity 
of the seasons themselves. . . . It is a curious mixture of races that [carries 
on this trade]. 

Intermingled with all classes are . . . the pure and untainted Indian. . . . 

{When one reflects that] this tide is sweeping out through the valley of the 
Kansas, . . . some idea may be gained of the present and future commerce 
of this “city of the plains.” 
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“Society” as COVERED BY THE IRREPRESSIBLE Sot. MILLER 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, November 4, 1858. 


SrarTLING News—E.LoreMEeNT!—Friday is supposed to be an unlucky day. 
Such it has proven for White Cloud. On Friday last, this community was 
startled by the announcement that the pride of the town, the gem of the Mis- 
souri, the cynosure of admiring eyes, had been abducted—the accomplished 
and peerless Julia Ann Pryor had eloped! 

The circumstances were these: During the past summer, a young man from 
the land of steady nutmegs and wooden habits, was engaged in working on 
the grade, in this place. His sturdy industry, civil deportment, and economical 
disposition, came under the notice of the gentle Julia Ann, and were a sure 
passport to her affections. And he, carrying beneath a rough exterior, a sou! 
that could appreciate the beautiful, the virtuous, and the good, soon yielded 
his heart to the charmer. They met—he proposed, and was accepted. The 
grade at length was finished, and he was compelled to look elsewhere for em- 
ployment. But how could he leave his Julia Ann? He could not—and he 
determined that he would not. And now they made a false step, which, with 
due consideration, their high sense of honor would have revolted against. 
They did not ask the consent of the maiden’s parents. But he was poor, and 
perhaps had misgivings—he could not bear to think of the dreadful conse- 
quences of a refusal from the aristocratic father and mother. So they de- 
termined, in the language of the immortal poet, Anonymous, to 

“Slide, like the tail of a greased hog from the paws of a fat Dutchman!” 

On Friday morning they took their flight, amid the chilling rain and howling 
wind. The robbed parents soon learned of their loss, and were forthwith 
plunged into 

“That grief which knows no comfort.” 

But rage soon sought company with grief, in the father’s breast—rage, because 
he had been robbed of that which would have been given for the asking. The 
lion of his nature was aroused—that lion nature which had made his name 
feared among the hills of Monroe County, Ohio. Seizing his fists, he started 
in pursuit of the fugitives, and hunted in every spot where they could not be 
found, until he was compelled to give up in despair. He says that what works 
him up the worst, is the fact that the fellow came to him, the evening before, 
and asked for some hay to feed his cattle, but took his daughter without ask- 
ing for her. ; 

In the meantime, the fugitives were wandering about town, seeking, not 
whom they might devour, but whom they might get to fasten them together 
At length they entered Van Doren’s store, where they ran afoul of Squire 
Briggs, whom they requested to unite them in the holy bonds of “ma-trim-ony.” 
He consented, and the expectant bridegroom “shelled out” the lawful fee of 
$1.50, which the squire took. He then meditated upon the subject. He had 
misgivings as to whether the would-be bride was of legal age; and he also con- 
sidered that the time might soon come, when some indiscreet youth would 
steal one of his daughters, and he would think very unkindly of any justice 
who should marry them. These considerations (especially the former) he 
could not get over nor creep under, so he handed back the fee, regardless of 
the entreaties of the young couple, and refused to perform upon that particu- 
lar occasion. 
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Here was a predicament. The fact is, the couple could not stand it much 
longer; and they feared, that if they remained in this suspense, soon “Disap- 
pointment, like a big green tobacco worm, would prey upon their damask 
cheeks,” (Shakespeare,) and they therefore contracted their “puckering strings,” 
and continued their “pursuit of matrimony under difficulties.” Thus they wan- 
dered out to Padonia, where they hunted up Squire Winslow, who, being a 
kindhearted man, could not bear to behold their misery, and quickly tied them 
into a knot. ; 

Thus endeth this happy and melancholy story—happy, because two loving 
hearts have found the Eden of bliss; melancholy, because a home has been 
made desolate, by the loss of its hope and joy, and an entire community has 
been left, in the language of still another illustrious poet, to 


“Weep for the Peril lost, 
Mourn for the bed-bug’s doom!” 





LEAVENWORTH’s Fancy Dress BALL or 1859 


From The Daily Times, Leavenworth, March 4, 1859. 


The Friday-Evening Coteries end to-night with a Fancy Dress-Ball. The 
series have been of an exceedingly agreeable nature. They have called out 
the beauty and grace of Leavenworth, and given to the Fridays of each week 
a particular charm. But to-night will eclipse them all—to-night Stockton’s 
Hall will be crowded with an array which no language can paint: for the widest 
range and latitude in the matter of dress, will not only be allowed, but ex- 
pected; and every conceivable style and costume may be anticipated. We may 
expect the amply-folding robe, with modest clasp, and zone on the bosom; 
the braided hair or veiled head; fashions alike of the wife of a Phocian, the 
mistress of an Alcibiades; or perhaps short skirts with hardened vest, and 
head buckled in gold or silver; or the iron bodice, stiff farthingale and spiral 
coiffure; or dresses more modern and modest—of Italian flower-girls, or French 
grisettes, or Circassian slaves, or the lassies of our own and our mother land. 
In fact, there’s no end to the range; for, 

“What thought, what various numbers, can express 

The inconstant equipage of woman’s dress.” 
In fact, we don’t know but what our goodly ladies propose “making up” so as 
to render themselves incog. The lean will probably fashion themselves after 
the proportions of Reuben’s Graces, none of which could possibly have weighed 
less than 200 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

And as far as the gentlemen are concerned, what may we not expect? High- 
landers, and knights, and kings and courtiers, and bandits, (of the genteel sort;) 
and warriors and buffoons and harlequins and minstrels, with togas, and plumes, 
and robes, and sashes, and gowns, and wigs, and swords, and daggers, and 
plumes, and feathers, and trunk hose, and scarlet coats—a la Voltaire,—and 
bare throats,—a la Byron. 

Well—on with the dance! We will not regret when evening comes and the 
strange company meet, arrayed in all their plumes, to dance to the merrie 
music. We shall be on hand in the garb of an editor—a disguise which needs 
no inquisitive eye to pierce, and which generally brings to mind an idea of 
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unappreciated merit and ungrateful Republics. And we shall watch those 
dainty extremities of which Herrick so daintily sings — 
“Her pretty feet, 
Like smiles, did creep 
A little out, and then, 
As if they started at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again.” 

So—Ahoy! for the hall and the dance to-night! What matters mud 
or rain? Bright hearts, and dazzling robes, and lighted rooms, and stirring 
strains, will laugh the elements to scorn, and circle to-night with a halo of 
merriment and joy. 


From the Times of March 7, 1859. 


Tue Fancy Dressep Batt.—Clothed in the same unassuming garb which is 
wont to envelop the outer man in our daily walk among men, we entered, on 
Friday evening last, the door leading to Stockton’s Hall. We confess to have 
been somewhat exercised by the question whether or not we should assume a 
disguise.- We passed in review before us all the possible and impossible char- 
acters in the range of attainability, from the ancient Grecian Sage to the modern 
Border Ruffian. . . . Finding it impossible to choose . . . we rejected 
all, and went, as before stated, in the undisguised yet dignified apparel of a 
knight of the quill. 

By a slight talismanic invocation known only to the fortunate brotherhood, 
of the scissors and the pen, we caused the door of the hall to open at our ap- 
proach, and entered. 

We were impressed with the weight of the responsibility resting on us. We 
knew we were to report the occasion to the public. We were to sing this New 
Olympiad, vice the Nine Muses—absent on leave—most of whom were sup- 
posed to be on the floor. 

Hardly had we mounted to the hall before the breath was nearly knocked 
out of our editorial, and therefore sacred person, by a hideous nondescript 
which appeared to be “neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring,” but which 
called us by name, and wrapped us in its embrace. Extricating ourself by a 
powerful effort, we gazed about. 

Very soon people and things began to assume some shape and form, and we 
were enabled to see all that anybody could see through the dust and by the 
dimly burning lamps. “Hands around!” and an infuriate fiend in horns seized 
a Spanish donna by one hand and a hypothetical Goddess of Liberty by the 
other and whirled them both away in a cloud of dust. 

“Night” in black and spangles, “Morning” in white and crescent, young 
women in hats, men in bonnets, Indians, squaws and papooses, young women in 
shorts, and young women in longs; old women, Mother Hubbard and dog. 

A supper came in good time, after which there was more whirling and danc- 
ing, and music, and dust. Masks were removed, disguises became more or 
less dilapidated, faces began to look weary, and at three o’clock, or thereabouts, 
the announcement was made that the coteries were at an end. 

Some enthusiastic brigands, aided and abetted by a few flower girls, an 
Indian and The Devil, with others, concluded that they “wouldn’t go home ’till 
morning,” and kept up the, by this time, and considering the weariness of all 
parties, rather dubious amusement. We, thinking it was time for us at least, 
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to retire, having had our fill of fun, precipitably retired, and thus was then, 
or thereabouts, ended the coteries, and the Fancy Dress Ball. On the whole, 
although we must confess it was absurd in many features, the ball was as much 
of a success as such affairs usually are, and all parties and persons seemed to 
enjoy themselves quite as fully as they or anybody expected. 


Sic transit gloria coteri. 
—_——_~>_—_ 


LINN AND Ritey Counties STATE THEIR NEEDS 





Copied in The Daily Times, Leavenworth, June 10, 1859. 


The Linn County Herald says that they want in Linn County “one hundred 
School Marms, who will pledge themselves not to get married within three 
years.” 

We want one hundred in this county, between the ages of 18 and 21, who 
will pledge themselves to get married within one year, and who are willing to 
commence school on one scholar—The Kansas Express, Manhattan. 


—>_—_— 


Witp Bear 1n ATCHISON 
From the Atchison Union, June 25, 1859. 


On Sunday night last a huge bear made his appearance in our city. Whether 
he was driven in by the storm, or by a pack of dogs we are unable to say. He 
was attacked by some fifty dogs near the corner of 5th, on Commercial street 
and finally succeeded in making his escape through the western part of the city 
Probably bruin saw the elephant, and returned to the rural districts satisfied 





As It Looxep To an INDIAN 
From the Marysville Enterprise, November 10, 1866. 


An exchange says that the other day while a big Indian was calmly survey- 
ing a “white squaw” with large hoops on, he exclaimed: “Ugh! heap wig- 
wam!” 

—_———. 


An “INDIAN PROMISER” 


From the Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, May 29, 1868. 


ENTERPRISE.—Five Kaw Indians started from this city yesterday, with the 
avowed intention of walking to Washington City. The interpreter stated that 
President Johnson had promised, sometime since, to give one of the party a 
pony and some other presents, but having failed to redeem the promise they 
intended to learn the cause. He thought they could make the trip in sixteen 
days, and would be enabled to find the way by following the railroad and tele- 
graph lines. They were making good railroad time down the Union Pacific 
road when last seen, and we may soon expect to hear of their arrival at the 
great impeachment center. 





~_ i fe 
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A Mute Race at Fort LEAvENWoRTH 
From the Leavenworth Daily Conservative, June 16, 1868. 


We presume it is unnecessary to advise everybody to go to the slow mule 
race to-day. All who have seen one of those entertaining affairs will certainly 
go. There is more amusement in them than in all other kinds of turf sports 
combined. Upwards of twenty entries have already been made. The stock 
will all be ridden by officers of the army. The race commences at 4 o’clock p. m. 


Unrrep Srates or Course, 


Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


June Meeting, 
Tuesday, June 16th, 1868—4 P.M. 


MULE RACE. 
Officers’ Purse, $50. 
One Mite DasH—Stow Race. 


1. General Custer enters Hyankedank, by Hifalutin, out of Snollygoster, 
second dam Buckjump, by Thunder, out of You Bet. Age, three score years 
and ten. Colors, ring-ed, streak-ed and strip-ed. 

2. General McKeever enters Hard Tack, by Commissary, by Eaton, (eatin’,) 
second dam Contractor, by Morgan, out of Missouri. Age, forty years. Colors, 
purple, tipped with orange. 

3. Colonel Parsons enters Symmetry, (see me try,) by Considerably, out of 
Pocket, second dam Polly Tix, by Nasby, out of Office. Age, seventeen years. 
Colors, uncommonly blue. 

4. Captain Yates enters William Tell, by Switzerland, by Apple Tree, 
second dam Gessler, by Hapsburg, out of Austria. Age, eighteen years. Colors, 
apple green. 

5. Lieutenant Leary enters Trump, by Card, out of Contractor, second 
dam Leader, by Mule Teer, out of Wagon. Age, ten years. Colors, lemon 

6. Lieutenant Jackson enters Abyssinia, by Napier, out of Africa, dam 
Theodorus, by Solomon, out of Magdala. Age, thirty-nine years. Colors, 
scarlet, yellow spots. 

7. Colonel Myers enters Pizzarro, by Peru, out of South America, second 
dam Cuzco, by Incas, out of Andes. Age, sixteen years. Colors, light brown. 

8. Lieutenant Umbstaetter enters Skirmisher, by Picket, out of Camp, 
second dam Carbine, by Breech Loader, out of Magazine. Age, twenty-five 
years. Colors, dark blue, tipped with red. 

9. Lieutenant Moylan enters Break Neck, by Runaway, out of Wouldn’t 
Go, second dam Contusion, by Collision, out of Accident. Age, fifty-six. 
Colors, sky blue. 
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10. Captain Buntington enters Spavin, by Quartermaster, out of Govern- 
ment, second dam (not worth one.) 

11. Lieutenant Howe enters Slow, by Tardy, out of Late, second dam Lazy, 
by Inactive. Age, three times six, four times seven, twenty-eight and eleven. 
Colors, queer. 

12. Lieutenant Dunwoody enters Horatio, by Dexterity, by Taunt, second 
dam Estop. Age, fourteen years. Colors, tawny. 

13. Captain Weir enters Revolutionist, by Hard Luck, out of Rib Smasher, 
second dam Blood Blister, by Can’t Stand It, out of Let’s Quit. 

Notre.—The money accruing from this race is to be devoted to the support 
of the widows and orphans made so thereby. 


From the Daily Conservative, June 17, 1868. 


THe Races YesterpAY—Whew! wasn’t it warm, and didn’t the people turn 
out in gorgeous array—some in coaches, some in buggies, some on horseback, 
and some in six-mule chariots. Everybody and his wife was there. On the 
road it was hot and dusty; in the track inclosure the immense elms spread 
their welcome arms, and the heated thousands cooled themselves on the green 
grass. All were on the tip-toe of expectation. Critical judges of ani-mules 
were examining the good points of their favorite mules, and betting their 
bottom twenty-five cents on No. 9, or the painted mule. No. 9 was a gothic 
structure, with an expressive (of pain) countenance, and was wearing his first 
coat of paint—white in spots. He was ridden with much dexterity, and was 
twelve minutes making his mile. 

The ladies were out in full force, and enlivened the scene. The Fort Band 
discoursed some excellent music, and every arrangement was carried out 
promptly. 

Eleven mules were entered for the race. Each mule was ridden one hundred 
yards by his owner, to the judges’ stand, and numbered, with red paint, on the 
flank. The judges then had the riders change mules, so that no man rode his 
own animal. 

They were started from the score at the tap of the triangle. Some went in 
one direction, and some took to the brush. Only two or three kept the track, 
and on they went, cutting and slashing, each man urging the mule he was 
riding. Occasionally a rider was seen coming through the grass and taking the 
track. All pointed the same direction, at last, and after three anxious moments, 
Lieutenant Jackson hove in sight, and rounded into the home stretch away 
ahead, landing his mule (No. 5) at the judges’ stand in four minutes. As 
they came stringing along, time was taken of each, and that mule’s record 
passed down to posterity and Wilkes’ Spirit. After fifteen long and anxious 
minutes, (the crowd all the time holding their breath,) Lieutenant Hunting- 
ton reached the score, completely exhausted, the anxiety, labor, and length 
of time since his departure having turned his hair nearly gray. The band 
immediately struck up, “See, the Conquering Hero Comes.” 

The second race was a single dash of a quarter mile, four entries, and was 
won by Captain Weir’s beautiful thoroughbred horse, in 23 seconds. 

The crowd then started home, pleased with the half holiday and the enter- 
tainment given by the gentlemanly officers of Fort Leavenworth. 
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Don’t Try Tu1s oN Your ButTcHER 
From the Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, December 28, 1869. 


An Indian in Montgomery county set fire to the prairie because one of the 
settlers would not give him some pork. 


a 


KEEPING IN TRIM 


From the Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, February 8, 
1870. 


Wild Bill [Hickok] was up before Judge Holmes yesterday, and fined five 
dollars for striking straight out from the shoulder and consequently hitting 
a man. 

ee 


Witp Pius In 1874 
From The Sumner County Press, Wellington, July 16, 1874. 


Thousands of bushels of wild plums are ripening on the Arkansas, Nin- 
nescah and Chikaskia rivers. These plums grow on dwarf trees, in some in- 
stances covering the entire shrub with a mass of pink and yellow fruit. So 
abundant are they that a small party can gather a wagon load in a few hours. 
They are nearly equal to the best cultivated varieties. 


>» ——_ 


GRASSHOPPERS Eat THE SHADE; PRESBYTERIANS Move INpoors 


From the Marion County Record, Marion, August 8, 1874. 


Owing to the destruction of the shade by grasshoppers, the 2d quarterly 
meeting of the Marion Centre charge will be held in the Presbyterian church 
in connection with a basket meeting, commencing Friday, Aug. 14. Ministerial 
aid from abroad. Both saint and sinner are cordially invited to attend. First 
service, Friday, at 11 A. M. Jno. Harris. 





Yes, But Wuicu Way Dip Tuey Go? 
From the Jetmore Reveille, September 9, 1885. 


Dr. Eckert reports having seen a very novel sign posted on an abandoned 
dugout in the vicinity of Sunset City, a new town springing up and intended 
for the future county seat of the southwest corner county [Morton]. It was 
as follows: 


“Two hundred feet to water, 
Seventy-five miles to wood, and 
Six inches to Hell; 

God bless our home.” 








Kansas History as Published in the Press 


The following Kansas historical subjects have been featured by 
Victor Murdock in his column regularly appearing in the Wichita 
(Evening) Eagle: “Change That Has Come in Seventy-Five Years 
in Chisholm Creek Here,” April 8, 1944; “Evidence in Wichita 
Seventy-Five Years Ago It Was Then on Its Way,” April 10; 
“Importance of the Events in the First Half of the Year 1870 in 
Imparting Vigor To the Growth of Wichita,” April 11; “Speeding 
Up of Wichita the Last Six Months of Its Initial Year [1870],” 
April 12; “Frontier Belief Here About Mountain Snow and Spring 
River Rise . . . Not Been Born Out Through the Years .. . ,” 
May 2; “Early Military Figure [Lindsay Lunsford Lomax] Was 
Probably Visitor To the Site of Wichita,” May 5; “Memory of T. 
E. Beck of Jefferson [Okla.] of the Flash Flood That Swept Down 
on the Home-Seeking Campers at Medicine Lodge in April, 1885,” 
May 6; “Early Popularity Here of the Teas of Orient—Black, 
Oolong and Green,” May 8; “Part That Coffee Had in the Pioneer 
Life in West’s Development,” May 9; “Decrease in Local Use of 
Some of the Words That Came From Spain,” May 13; “Stamina of 
Lamp Shade as Interior Decoration Seen in Wichita’s Life,” May 
15; “Countries Which Have Added To the Home Furnishings Here 
in the Course of Seventy-Four Years Cover the Entire Globe,” 
May 16; “Railroad Signal Codes That Youth of Wichita Mastered 
With Ease,” May 19; “Close Study Given by Boys of Wichita in 
the Early Days To the Duties of Conductors, Brakemen, Engi- 
neers, Firemen, Baggage Masters,’ May 20; “Change in the At- 
titude of the Public To the Offering of Ballads as Evidenced in the 
Experience of Wichita,” May 23; “Tracing War Influence on Pub- 
lic Preferences in Choice of Breads,” May 24; “Experience of 
Wichita With the Street Piano in Its Early History,” May 25; 
“Part the Potato Played in Helping Supply Food For Prairie Pio- 
neers,” May 26; “Custom of Schoolboys in Abbreviating Names 
For Their Playmates,” May 30, and “Synthesis of Quinine Brings 
Up Connection of Drug and Early Days,” May 31. 


Featured in the “Clark County Historical Society Notes” in The 
Clark County Clipper, of Ashland, in recent months were: “A 
Sketch on the Life of Captain Richard Grimes,” June 8, 15, 22, 29, 
1944; “St. Jacob’s Well,” by Ella Wallingford Mendenhall, July 13; 
“The Ancestors of Nathan J. Walden and Wife, Mary Jane Rous 
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Walden,” compiled by Effa M. Danner, July 20, August 3; poems 
of southwest Kansas, by Anna Ingram McCasland, and “Joseph 
Ellsworth Winter,” July 27. 


John M. Knipp’s reminiscences of early Marysville were recorded 
in a two and one-half column article in the Marshall County News, 
Marysville, July 20, 1944. Mr. Knipp, now a resident of St. Louis, 
Mo., first saw Marysville in 1878. 


Among the historical feature articles relating to Kansas printed 
in the Labor day edition of the Kansas Labor Weekly of Topeka, 
August 31, 1944, were “Throop Hotel a Monument To Its Builder,” 
“Some Interesting Typographical History From the Scrapbook,” 
“Bookbinders Union Fifty-Two Years Old,” “Woman’s Suffrage 
Amendment Ratified 25 Years Ago,” “60 Years Ago Arthur Capper 
Came To Topeka Looking For a Job,” “Many Publications Have 
Been Edited by Topeka Printers,” “Kansas State Council of Car- 
penters,” “Topeka Has Had a Carpenters Union For 58 Years,” and 
“Selling Kansas To Kansans and To the Nation Aim of KIDC.” 


The Farmers’ Alliance Subtreasury plan and European prece- 
dents were discussed by Dr. James C. Malin in an article in The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, of September, 1944. 


Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, heretofore is- 
sued annually, has been changed to a quarterly publication. Articles 
of general Kansas interest featured in the initial number (Vol. 47, 
No. 1—September, 1944) include: “The Crop Industries of Kansas,” 
by L. E. Call; “A Checklist of Kansas Mammals, 1943,” by Claude 
W. Hibbard, and “A Suggested Classification of Great Plains Dust 
Storms,” by B. Ashton Keith. The new magazine is edited by Dr. 
Robert Taft and is published by the World Company at Lawrence. 


An interview with M. Slater, of Axtell, who operates the only 
harness shop in Marshall county, was printed in the Marshall 
County News, of Marysville, September 7, 1944. Mr. Slater has 
been at the trade for 57 years and has been in Axtell since 1905. 


The story of Company A, Third Kansas infantry, was told by 
Dean Trickett, ex-first sergeant, in the Coffeyville Daily Journal, 
September 22, 1944. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


Fred W. Brinkerhoff, president of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, was the featured speaker at a meeting of the Franklin 
County Historical Society in Forest park, Ottawa, September 1, 
1944. New officers of the county society who were elected at the 
meeting include: Edmund Lister, president; B. M. Ottaway, vice- 
president; Mrs. J. R. Finley, recording secretary, and Miss Clara 
Kaiser, corresponding secretary and treasurer. Mrs. Dorothy Need- 
ham Belt of Lane was elected a director to succeed her father, 
Dana Needham, deceased. Other directors were reélected. J. E. 
Shinn was the retiring president. 


The Clark County Historical Society is advocating the estab- 
lishment of a community center at Ashland as a permanent memo- 
rial to the pioneers and the service men and women of Clark 
county. It would house a museum and recreation hall and would 
serve as a meeting place for civic and patriotic organizations. New 
officers elected at the society’s annual meeting on December 9, 1944, 
are: Mrs. Ruth Clark Mull, president; Charles A. Wallingford, 
vice-president; Mrs. Melville Campbell Harper, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Villa Harvey Ihde, assistant recording secretary; Mrs. 
Lillie Skelton Nunemacher, corresponding secretary; Sidney Grimes, 
treasurer; Sherman G. Ihde, auditor; Mrs. Dorothy Berryman 
Shrewder, historian, and Mrs. Effie Smith, curator. Mrs. T. T. 
Smith was the retiring president. 


Officers of the Chetopa Historical Society, formally organized 
on January 22, 1945, are: Roscoe Cellars, president; Wm. L. Barn- 
hill, vice-president; Mrs. St. Elmo Porter, secretary, and George 
Lyon, treasurer. 


The Kansas Catholic Historical Society is continuing to file the 
three Catholic diocesan newspapers and other church publications 
and anniversary booklets, according to the Rev. Angelus Lingen- 
felser, of Atchison, secretary. He reports that numerous inquiries 
for Catholic historical information are being answered, and also 
that the Rev. Bernard Souse, O.8.B., is collecting the life history 
of every priest who attended St. Benedict’s college. 


Junction City newspapers have recently announced that the site 
of the Indian monument south of the city, a one-acre tract located 
in the west half of the northeast quarter of sec. 25, T. 12, R. 5, 
has been saved from tax foreclosure. 
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